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. Never Such a Christmas 
vaste | FREDERICK J. LIBBY | 
No since the herald angels sang that peace is coming has mankind been so near a 
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warless world as it is this blessed Christmas. Wars and rumors of war may still 

darken the sky. Armies and navies may be absurdly and even dangerously large. 
Militarism certainly is vociferous. Yet permanent peace is more nearly within our reach 
to-day than it has ever been before in the history of the world. Woe to us if we fail to 
grasp and hold it! 

The progress of civilization in recent centuries has been marked by steady extension 
of the areas of law. Courts were set up to settle the disputes of individuals, and these courts 
in time took away the guns of the disputants. Courts and legislatures were substituted for 
armed forces as between the robber barons in the Rhine castles and between the warring 
cities of Italy, and later between our States. The World Court and the League of Nations 
are the infant institutions of the final stage of this long evolution. They are well designed 
to achieve for the sixty-four or more nations what our Supreme Court and Congress are ~ 
doing for ovr forty-eight States—organizing the peace and preventing war. 

_ The mechanical inventions of the post-war period are making an important contribution 
to the same end. The world that Hugo Eckener can fly around, and then talk to, while the 
two poles and the equator listen, is a unit, even though some of its backward suburbanites 
may not know it yet. Aéroplanes fly serenely over our ancient borderlines. The radio pays 
no attention to such relatively artificial limitations. International trade is becoming 
increasingly impatient, particularly in Europe, over antiquated barriers to prosperity. In an 
interdependent world like this, border-rioting is as intolerable as civil wars. It zs civil war, 
hideously wasteful of human life and human rights, and utterly out of keeping with our 
present stage of civilization. 

The remarkable events of 1929 in the promotion of the peace of the world have 
represented the sudden unfolding of a bud that has long been approaching maturity. The 
General Pact for the Renunciation of War which on July 24, by proclamation of President 
Hoover, became the law of our land, and simultaneously the law of the greater part of the 
world, was recognized everywhere as the achievement of peoples rather than of governments. 

To-day fifty-five nations have pledged to one another that they will seek the solution of all 
disputes only by peaceful means. 


[From an article in this issue. ] 
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Christmas Silences 


MILES 
E are all turning once again to the 
stories circling about the birth of 


Jesus, In most churches they will con- 
stitute the Scripture reading on December 
22. They always haye their appeal, : 
Christendom never grows weary of their 
Charm. They are, of course, increasingly 
recog nized as poetry. which has gathered 


thereby lessened. 

Poetry often enshrines 
Of: the “ideal, which are as potent in the 
as strictly historical certainties. 
Tunier’ s “song of the Chattahoochee” tells 
more about the hills of Habersham and 


the vatteys of Hall than a literal -prose 


“Tlymn Be- 

is a finer 
prose account 
touches. the 


description could; Coleridge’s 


picture than any traveler's 
thereof; the song “Killarney” 


lovers of the lake far more than the — 
-vecord of the length and breadth, the 
' latitude and longtitude, and the county 


and country in which the water is placed; 
Shelley’s “Skylark” has as much of real 
truth in it as any naturalist’s description. 


+ 


There is the truth of dull fact and also 
the truth of glowing fancy, and the one 
is as helpful as the ether. So there are 
the real hidden facts concerning the birth 
of Jesus, and also the glow of imagina- 
tive surroundings; andthe latter give sug- 
gestions which lead the way to broad, 
helpful truths. I wish, however, to dwell 
on only one of these imaginative dress- 
ings, one that is oft overlooked and deemed 
probably insignificant. 


We live in a time when action and 
noise are largely overvalued. To that 
which temporarily claims attention, we 


have on hand a large stock of adjectives, 
and those mainly of the superlative de- 
gree, not being satisfied with positives or 
comparatives. Thus “greatest’’, “grandest” 
“most noteworthy’, “most momentous” are 
ever ready to be used, whilst quietude and 
littleness sink into unnoticed niches out 
of the way of the whirlwind. 

But turn to the legends and take due 


notice. Men trudge over the lonely desert, 
night after night they wander over the 
silent spaces amidst profound stillness. 
Shepherds, under the starlit heavens, are 
in undisturbed slumber, with one com- 
panion keeping watch over noiseless 
stretches. Then in an insignificant village, 
nestling on a hillside, and in a small, 
commonplace shed opening on a _ dirty 


courtyard, an unknown woman bears a 


child. The setting of the stories is sim- 
plicity itself, and the most extravagant 
phrase used is “exceeding great joy” 
art of the staging of the stories con- 
sists of trackless, lonesome desert, shep- 
herds sleeping under silent stars, and 


birth in a despised cattle shelter, and vet 
age-long were born in these 
simplicities. 


messages 


und! 


little known facts concerning: 
.the birth of Jesus,--but their*value is«not 


truths—truths | 


into the cause thereof; 


HANSON 


i 

I wonder if great helpfulness is brought 
about at any time by the spectacular. The 
spectacular is generally of the nature of 
“a nine days’ wonder”. What merits the 
blazoning headline ot a frout page soon 
has to be content with a sentence in an 
obscure. corner of. the paper, and then. 
drops out of print altogether. 
outboard motorboat makes a 


huge din, 


while the tide on.,which it. floats adyances 


recedes in silence. I notice several 
in so-called great events: first, 
“second, “a cominission to. inquire 
third, oblivion, so 
deep. that. no. one is interested in the. find- 
ings’ of the eommission. With the valu- 
able things of: life; the, course-is_ reversed. 
The birth of real power is in silence, and 
in such loneliness that not even shepherds 
nor wise men notice it. During growth 
it is unheeded and unsung. By and by x 
a few- feel its influence,. but they are - 
deemed impractical, dreamers, or, at the 
best, mystics. Eventually. great strength 
is developed, and the mighty are cast 
down from their seats. 

This is strikingly true of the great reli- 
gions. Judaism, Christianity, Moham- 
medanism, Zoroastrianism, and probably 
Hinduism were born in the silent desert. 
Some forgotten thinkers, moved by the 
thrilling silence,, found thoughts whieh 
through religion have molded the ways 
of life. And as it has been with the reli- 
gions, so has it been with men. Truly 
great men have lived their early lives in 
almost shabby obscurity, unnoticed by 
their contemporaries. Mohammed lived 
with supercilious camels, Moses with 
wandering herds, Erasmus with those who 
sneered at his illegitimacy. Pasteur 
toiled in a poor basement laboratory, and 
Edison served with unappreciative rail- 
road employers. 


or 
stages 


noise ; 
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And the same is true also of books. 
Books which soon die are the best sellers, 
while books which have become the herit- 
age of the ages met at first either silence 
or neglect. 

That which is much talked about and 
warmly discussed soon passes, while that 
which is molding life and shaping the 
future is like the silent might of the 
spring hidden under the snows of the 
winter. 

Luther and his teaching caused great 
commotion, but men have been toiling 
ever since to undo some of the results of 
his mistakes; while the Spiritual Re- 
formers were scarcely important enough 
to noticed, and now the world is ad- 
miring their wisdom. 

The rulers of Jerusalem 
cussed who should be the 
of Rome, or what were the fashions of 
the pleasure resorts near the Sea of 
Galilee, while Jesus was but one of many 
tiresome Jewish fanatics. 

Elizabeth was much 
Mary and Seottish 


be 


anxiously dis- 
next favorite 


coneerned about 
doings, but she was 


The little 


(2) 


sure that she could easily silence the 


postmaster of a little village in Notting- 
hamshire. = 
The reversals of history are 
striking. 
passing judgment,.and very cautious in 
our expressed. opinions... An explosion 
makes a great noise, but not often does 
it cause two blades of grass to grow 
where one grew before. 
vention moves amidst much hubbub, but 


truly 


few dare assert that it beg rets results of © 4 


abiding helpfulness. : 
* Real value consists in the hidden ability 
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We need to be very chary in : 


A political con- + 


to .grow and take on increasing beauty | 


and worth. 
life, 
kingdom of heaven, proceeds _ by the way 
of-a tiny ‘seed, a delicate shoot, and an 
attractive blossom, followed by many new 
seeds. 

As the above applies collectively, 
it true individually. We are not always 
performing at our best when we are ia 
strenuous moods. The number of com- 


Jnittees we attend, of after-dinner speeches he 


and the constitutions 
are not the degrees 


‘to which we listen, 
we help to draw up, 


The kingdom of unspoiled : 
which is another way of saying the © 


so is? + 


on a barometer registering the state of: 


our inward weather. If they were, they 


. $ 
would more. often point to “stormy 
weather” than to “set fair”. : 
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We see more when going fifteen miles 
an hour than when going fifty, and the 
greatest messages which the world has re- 
ceived were first heard in silence. Even 
with the automobile, the more quietly it 
runs the better is it working. 

“Be still and know’, is advice which 
we all need. If we join in Phillips 
3rooks’s hymn, let us read also between 
the lines: 

O little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 

The silent stars go by; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting light; 


The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 
History has markedly emphasized the 
truth of that poetic message. The world 
and individual lives have been most 


blessed and most cursed in the hours of 
silence. It is in such moments that hopes 
and fears hover wistfully over the soul. 

But to spend time in silence calls for 
powers that we are all in danger of losing. 
Just as we need training to reach success 
in. other spheres, so do we need training 
to find the full benefit of silence. We 
have to accustom ourselves to it. A casual 
moment now and then is of no use, just 
as a casual visit to Yosemite reveals few 
of that valley’s beauties. Of set purpose 
we have to separate ourselves from the 
noises of life. It would be well if this 
Christmas season we took serious notice 
of the emphasis placed on silence and 
seeming insignificance, and made a yow 
that as regards the year 1930 we will seek 
more earnestly for loneliness. 


Were I asked which were the two 
greatest powers in the world, I should 
answer silent thinkers and unobtrusive 


doers. 
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The Christ-Chil’s Mother 


A Christmas Sermon for Parents 


LUKE ii. 19:.“But Mary kept all these say- 
ings, and pondered them in her heart.” 

a least once in the year, as Christmas 

approaches, poetry breaks in upon 
the humdrum prose of life and transforms 
it into lyric beauty. Familiar as the 
Christmas story is, we love to live it over 
again in imagination, because there lingers 
in each one of us something of the heart 
of a child, and because, to the child, the 
story’s familiarity is no drawback, but 
rather an enhancement of its beauty. 
And so each Christmas we choose some 
one feature of that beloved chronicle, and 
in its implications find our Christmas mes- 
sage. Usually we place our emphasis on 
the angel song of “Peace on earth, good 
will to men”, or on the scene in the stable, 
when the Wise Men from the Hast seek 
out the child of destiny and pay him 
homage. And then, having found our own 
particular Christmas lesson, we join in 
that prayer of each succeeding generation: 
Let the Christ-spirit be born anew in the 
hearts of men. 

Strangely enough, however, as we 
choose the incident or the description in 
the Christmas story, which appeals most 
strongly to us, we usually overlook the 
very person to whom all these symbolic 
events meant most—Mary, the mother of 
the Christ-Child. Our thoughts and our 
interest are likely to be centered, natu- 
rally enough, upon the sleeping babe 
lying in the straw-filled manger. And yet 
the one most directly concerned in the 
occurrences of that night was Mary of 
Nazareth, a stranger in unaccustomed sur- 
roundings, in her hour of need. Let us, 
therefore, gratefully think of her and of 
her gift to the world. 

She is far from home and friends, when 
her supreme hour strikes. She is in a 
rough stable, without any of the comforts, 
and with few of the necessities of life. 
The only heat is the warmth from the 
friendly cattle tied at the stanchions near 
by. But hardships and rude surround- 
ings do not matter to one in the presence 
of the great mystery of a new life. Dis- 
comforts do not count with one who has 
experienced the commonest of all miracles 
and who holds in her arms her first-born 
son. Anguish is forgotten in the glory of 
motherhood. Angels might sing, wise men 
bring gifts, but Mary’s hour of triumph 
needs no outward celebration. Her peace 
and contentment lie within—in the heart’s 
consciousness that here is her .contribu- 
tion to the world, that this tiny, helpless 
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babe is the complete justification of hér 
life. 

As she lies there, radiant in her happi- 
ness, the door opens and the Bethlehem 
shepherds appear, telling their wondrous 
story and repeating the message from the 
skies. Excited talk fills the stable, words 
of marvelous import are spoken, the 
wondering cattle move uneasily in their 
places. “But Mary’, so our text narrates, 
‘kept all these sayings, and pondered 
them in her heart”. 

Every mother and father among us has 
experienced something of what she felt, 
and has known, in some degree, the glory 
that was hers. In every home, high or 
low, rich or poor, where love is, when- 
ever the miracle of birth occurs, the 
Christmas scene is repeated. There is the 
same instinctive homage to new life, the 
same ponderings in every mother’s heart. 
Here is my reason for being; here is my 
contribution to the world—the gift be- 
stowed upon me, which I in turn give to 
humanity. 

iH 


And every mother, like Mary of old, 
ponders in her heart, and speculates as 
to the future of the child asleep in her 
arms. Is he to be a great statesman, a 
learned scholar, a famous inventor, a 
friend and helper of his kind? Nothing 
seems impossible to the mother at that 
prophetic hour. No degree of human 
greatness seems unattainable. That atom 
of humanity .represents every human 
potentiality. The dreams of motherhood 
are both selfish and unselfish, forgivably 
selfish, as she measures how much this 
child’s love is to mean in her life; un- 
selfish, as she pictures what her child 
may eventually accomplish to serve the 
world. 

We can only guess what things Mary 
pondered in her heart that first Christmas 
morning, but human nature is the same 
the world over, and the love of parent tor 
child is the highest love we know, outside 
the love of God. Because we remember 
what we ourselves have felt, we can 
imagine what was in Mary’s heart—the 
joy, the pride, the hope, and the purpose. 
With a mother’s intuition, she knew, with- 
out the shepherds telling her, that she 
held in her arms a child of high destiny. 
To her there was nothing strange in the 
wise men coming from afar to bear gifts. 
To whom could they more fittingly render 
homage than to this child in whom lay 


all the measureless possibilities of hu- 
manity? The old masters were right 
when they painted in the eyes of their 
Madonnas an expression which seems to 
look far ahead into the future—a look of 
high responsibility and exalted purpose. 
In Mary’s eyes is the look of one who, 
for a moment, has pierced the veil of life’s 
mystery. And I would suggest that 
Christ, himself, became the man he was, 
in large measure, because of what Mary 
pondered in her heart that Christmas 
morning. 

We usually think of Christ as a de- 
tached individual, a lonely figure, set 
apart from others by the fact of his 
mighty personality, making for himself 
life’s decisions and facing alone great 
issues and crises. The Christ we know is 
the Christ of manhood, emerging from the 
background of the wilderness fully 
equipped for his stupendous task. We 
forget the years which preceded his ap- 
pearance, the years concerning which the 
records give no hint. And yet, those un- 
recorded, formative years must have been 
a period of supreme importance. Then 
it was he received those indelible impres- 
sions, those inner impulses, and those 
habits of thought and faith which were 
his preparation for his exalted mission. 
As a child, when he watched his father 
at the carpenter’s bench, or sat in the 
doorway listening to his mother’s stories 
of Israel’s heroes and prophets, he was 
receiving not only his training for life 
and its problems, but also spiritual in- 
centive for the task which lay ahead. 

Through those early, peaceful years at 
Nazareth, the boy Jesus was uncon- 
sciously absorbing Mary’s faith and being 
influenced by those hopes and purposes 
over which she had pondered in the 
Bethlehem stable. In her heart was the 
ideal of what her son should be, and toward 
that ideal she was daily shaping and mold- 
ing him. From the hour of his birth she 
had dedicated him to high purposes, and her 
consecration of self to her responsibility 
could not fail to stir his noblest instincts 
and to quicken his spiritual impulses. It 
was she who, in her homely way, first 
taught him to distinguish the true from 
the false, the worthy from the unworthy, 
the essentials from the nonessentials. 
Those years are without record, but we 
can guess their simple history, and we 
must give full credit to Mary for her de- 
voted guidance. She was faithful to her 
self-appointed task, and, as the years went 
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by, she must have known the joyous satis- 
faction of seeing the promise of her 
dreams gradually turning to fulfillment. 
Of course she knew that the time must 
come when she would have to face separa- 
tion. Like every mother the world over, 
she realized that; but when her son at 
last must go out into the world of men, 
she was determined he should go as nearly 
as possible like that picture she had 
drawn in her heart that Christmas morn- 
ing in Bethlehem. 

Is there not a Christmas message for 
every parent in the thought of Mary, 
silently meditating over her son’s future, 
nineteen centuries ago, in the stable of 
the Bethlehem inn? If there is any good 
in us, any appreciation of right and truth 
and beauty, any sense of spiritual reality, 
any inspiring thought of God, to 
whom do we owe thanks if not to 
those who watched over us tenderly, 
and hoped, dreamed, and prayed 
that we might be worthy? We are 
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their ideals imitate ours, and their am- 
bitions take color from the aims and pur- 
poses they see in us. 

This is the basic responsibility of human 
parenthood, and if we are ever to meet 
that responsibility worthily, we must have 
the help of religion. Without some 
spiritual interpretation of life and its 
duties, we are easily confused and turned 
aside to the nonessentials. Not only for 
ourselves, but also for our children, we 
need a scale of values different from that 
of the marketplace. We crave the sense 
of spiritual harmony and the broader 
horizons which come with religious faith. 
To meet life’s issues and crises we must 
have the poise, perspective, and incentive 
which religion alone can give. 

On Christmas, then, let us thank God 


what we are largely by grace of the 
parenthood which lovingly fashioned 
us, in our unconscious and thought- 
less youth. The great men of his- 
tory—the saviors and prophets of 
humanity—owe more than we ordi- 
narily imagine to the ideals and 
hopes of those who bore them and 
who molded their plastic natures 
into beauty and grace. 

And if our children are to grow 
brave and strong, upright and use- 
ful, it behooves us, like Mary, to 
ponder deeply. What is it we desire 
for our children? That is the test 
question for every parent. Do we 
covet fame and popularity, riches, 
luxuries, and leisure for them? Are 
we thinking of social success and 
the superficial prizes of life, as 
though these were of supreme im- 
portance for our children? But, 
after all, these things are only in- 
cidental. Whether or not they come 
into our children’s lives matters 
very little. What really counts is 
on an entirely different plane. We 
want them first of all to be right- 
minded and _ strong-hearted men and 
women, whether or not riches or fame 
are ever theirs. We want them to be 
public servants, not self seekers. We 
want them to know the joy and satis- 
faction of serving the world. 

In short, we want the Christ-spirit in 
their lives, the Christ-patience, purity, 
good will, and generosity in their hearts. 
That ought to be the hope and the prayer 
of each one of us. For, after all, what 
they are to be very largely depends upon 
what we are hoping for them now. The 
trend of their lives is to a great extent 
determined by the quality of the ambition 
we have for them. Their destiny depends 
upon the sort of spiritual environment 
with which we surround them. 

Here is the farthest-reaching obligation 
which is ever laid upon us. For our chil- 
dren tend to form their ideas from our 
own, and unconsciously model their lives 
according to the pattern of our own actions 
and habits. They intuitively read our 
thoughts, our standards become theirs, 
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for the Child, who in manhood taught us 
what is worth striving for, what is worth 
believing in, what is worth pondering 
over, and what is worth passing on to 
our children. And as we gratefully re- 
member how much we owe to him, let us 
also pay our homage to her who planted 
the seed which later burst into such 
radiant flower; and as Mary, the mother 
of Christ, kept in her heart the vision of 
what her son should be, so may we build 
up in our hearts a worthy ideal for the 
children of destiny entrusted to our own 
eare and nurture. 


AMIEL says in his “Journal”: ‘The reli- 
gion of a child depends on what its mother 
and its father are, and not on what they 
say. The inner and unconscious ideal 
which guides their life is precisely what 
touches the child. He sees what we are, 
behind what we wish to be. The child 
is a magnifying mirror. This is why the 
first principle of education is: Train 
yourself.” 
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Q Pioneer Mother 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


Adapted from “Great Companions” 


O me she was never young, for I am 

her son; and as I first remember her 
she was a large, handsome, smiling 
woman—deft and powerful of movement, 
sweet and cheery of smile and voice. She 
played the violin then, and I recall how 
she used to lull me to sleep at night with 
simple tunes like “Money Musk” and “Dan 
Tucker’. She sang, too, and I remember 
her clear soprano rising out of the sing- 
ing of the Sunday congregation at the 
schoolhouse with thrilling sweetness and 
charm. Her hair was dark, her eyes 
brown, her skin fair, and her lips 
rested in lines of laughter. 

I have the sweetest recollections 
of my mother’s desire to make us 
happy each Christmas-time, and to 
this end she planned jokes for her- 
self and little surprises for us. We 
were desperately poor in those days, 
for my father was breaking the 
tough sod of the natural meadows 
and grubbing away trees from the 
hillside, ‘opening a farm”, as he 
called it, and there was hardly 
enough extra money to fill three 
stockings with presents. 

Bach year, as our tilled acres 
grew, churning and washing and 
cooking became harder, until at last 
it was borne in upon my boyish 
mind that my mother was com- 
demned to never-remitting labor. 

But in those monotonous days 
some pleasure came. The neighbors 
dropped in of a summer evening, 
and each Sunday we drove away 
to church. In winter we attended 
all the “lyceums” and = church 
“sociables”, and took part in occa- 
sional ‘surprise parties’. In all 
these neighborhood  jollities my 
mother had a generous hand. Her 
coming always added to the fun. 
“Here comes Mrs. Garland!’ some 
one would say, and every face shone 
brighter because of her smile. 

I have a purpose in this frank dis- 
closure of my mother’s life. It is not 
from any self-complacency, God knows; 
for I did so little and it came so late. I 
write in the hope of making some other 
work-weary mother happy. There is 
nothing more appealing to me _ than 
neglected age. To see an old father or 
mother sitting in loneliness and poverty, 
dreaming of an absent son who never 
comes, of a daughter who never writes, 
is to me more moying than Hamlet or 
Othello. 

Most of us in America are the children 
of working people, and the toil-worn 
hands of our parents should be heaped to 
overflowing with whatever good things 
success brings to us. 

Fill their rooms with sunshine and the 
odor of flowers—you sons and daughters 
of the pioneers of Ameriea. 


Never Such a Christmas 


FREDERICK J. LIBBY 


Executive Secretary, National Council for Prevention of War 


OT since the herald angels sang that 

peace is coming has mankind been 
so near a warless world as it is this 
blessed Christmas. Wars and rumors of 
war may still darken the sky. Armies 
and navies may be absurdly and even 
dangerously large. Militarism certainly 
is vociferous. Yet permanent peace is 
more nearly within our reach to-day than 
it has ever been before in the history of 
the world. Woe to us if we fail to grasp 
and hold it! 

The unprecedented situation that now 
exists is due partly to the fact that five 
statesmen with unusual knowledge of 
world conditions and profoundly realistic 
views of national security are in positions 
of power at the same’ moment. The age- 
old theory that armed might gives security 
was determined by the failure of Ger- 
many to win the World War. The best 
prepared nation was defeated, and ob- 
viously because force breeds force. Ger- 
many’s superior power led to a superior 
combination against her that ultimately 
overthrew her—exactly as a similar com- 
bination would ultimately be formed 
against the United States if we should 
ever adopt the menacing policy, “Peace 
through Preparedness”. What Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald calls the “modern” 
method of achieving security is not by 
arming against the rest, but by co-operat- 
ing with the rest to make all secure to- 
gether. ‘Fortunately for humanity, Presi- 
dent Hoover for the United States, 
Ramsay MacDonald for the British EKm- 
pire, Briand in France, Curtius in Ger- 
many, and Shidehara in Japan—the re- 
sponsible statesmen of five of the Great 
Powers—see eye to, eye on this crucial 


issue. They are supported by leading 
statesmen in several of the smaller 
nations. 
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Events as well as men have been lead- 
ing us toward this hour. Historically, the 
substitution of force for reason has al- 
ways been a ghastly and stupid business, 
no matter how romanticized war has been 
in fiction for boys. War in anticipation, 
decked out in gilt braid and hero medals, 
has looked very attractive to the youth of 
the world who have enlisted to fight its 
wars; but the slimy, murderous trenches 
of 1914-18 disillusioned a generation. In 
our country it is only the men who never 
left camp that are fighting the peace move- 
ment. Those who took part in the war 
want no more of it. , 

The progress of civilization in recent 
centuries has been marked by steady ex- 
tension of the areas of law. Courts were 
set up to settle the disputes of individuals, 
and these courts in time took away the 
guns of the disputants. Courts and legis- 
latures were substituted for armed forces 
as between the robber barons in the Rhine 
castles and between the warring cities of 
Italy, and later between our States. The 
World Court and the League of Nations 


are the infant institutions of the final 
stage of this long evolution. They are 
well designed to achieve for the sixty-four 
or more nations what our Supreme Court 
and Congress are doing for our forty- 
eight States—organizing the peace and 
preventing war. 

The mechanical inventions of the post- 
war period are making an important con- 
tribution to the same end. The world 
that Hugo Hckener can fly around, and 
then talk to, while the two poles and the 
equator listen, is a unit, even though some 
of its backward suburbanites may not 
know it yet. Aéroplanes fly serenely over 
our ancient borderlines. The radio pays 
no attention to such relatively artificial 
limitations. International trade is becom- 
ing increasingly impatient, particularly in 
Europe, over antiquated barriers to pros- 
perity. In an interdependent world like 
this, border-rioting is as intolerable as 
civil wars. It is civil war, hideously 
wasteful of human life and human rights, 
and utterly out of keeping with our 
present stage of civilization. 

DY) 

The remarkable events of 1929 in the 
promotion of the peace of the world have 
represented the sudden unfolding of a bud 
that has long been approaching maturity. 
The General Pact for the Renunciation of 
War which on July 24, by proclamation 
of President Hoover, became the law of 
our land, and simultaneously the law of 
the greater part of the world, was recog- 
nized everywhere as the achievement of 
peoples rather than of governments. To- 
day fifty-five nations have pledged to one 
another that they will seek the solution 
of all disputes only by peaceful means. 

The profound influence that this pledge 
has already exerted in four months upon 
the conduct of governments is amazing, 
when one takes into account the length of 
time that war habits have possessed the 
nations. Russia and China have been fool- 
ing with war over what would have been 
in the days before the Pact was signed a 
sure casus belli, but neither party dared 
start an old-fashioned war of occupation 
and possible conquest. The fact that 
Russia incidentally seized an opportunity 
to settle verbally a long-standing score 
with us when our State Department men- 
tioned the Pact to her a bit tardily, has 
no permanent importance. Russia knows 
as well as we do that the evolution of the 
doctrine of the Pact has begun and will 
not be stayed in its course by satirical 
remarks, 

The vigor of the public opinion that 
supports the Pact was revealed in strik- 
ing fashion at Geneva on three great days 
of the first week of the recent League 
Assembly. On Tuesday, September 3, 
Ramsay MacDonald announced to the 
world that Great Britain was ready to 
come under the reign of law by signing 
at last the Optional Clause of the World 
Court. Should Britain in future break the 


Pact by using force as an instrument of 
policy in Egypt, Egypt, when she has 
signed the Optional Clause, too, can sum- 
mon Britain before the bar of the World 
Court to answer for her deeds. Alto- 
gether, forty-two nations have now signed 
this clause, and this number includes all 
of the great powers except the United 
States and Russia. 

On Thursday, Briand, a statesman with 
a discernment of the trend of things that 
is sometimes uncanny, proposed in the 
League Assembly an economic “United 
States of Hurope”’. This favorite pipe- 
dream of idealists took visible form the 
following Monday, when the representa- 
tives of all the Huropean nations except 
Russia appointed Briand as a committee 
to prepare a definite plan which, after 
consultation with the governments con- 
cerned, is to be submitted next September. 

On Friday, Arthur Henderson, as 
Foreign Secretary of the British Empire, 
but speaking in behalf of several other 
great powers, proposed that a commission 
be appointed to revise the covenant of the 
League in order to bring it up to the level 
of the Peace Pact. Whereas ten years 
ago a “gap” was left in this great docu- 
ment which permitted war, under certain 
circumstances, nine months after a dispute 
arose, now this leak is to be stopped, and 
the word “Never” is to be written in 
Articles 12, 18, and 15, where the danger 
lurked. 

For ourselves, great progress is im- 
pending, largely owing to the initiative 
of President Hoover, but with the unques- 
tioned support of the great majority of 
the American people. We have signed the 
World Court Protocol, and, whenever the 
President submits it to the Senate, a pow- 
erful public opinion will be found to exist 
in favor of our immediate accession on 
the terms agreed upon. On this issue, at 
least, the American people are pretty 
thoroughly educated. 

wa 

The Pan-American Arbitration Treaty, 
which was signed in behalf of our Govern- 
ment last January by Secretary Kellogg 
and Charles Evans Hughes, is now in the 
hands of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. It is substantially the equiva- 
lent of the Optional Clause of the World 
Court, applied to the American Continent. 
If the Senate ratifies this Treaty, Panama 
may summon the United States before a 
Court of Arbitration to answer for its 
deeds if we seem to have broken the Pact 
or any other treaty with Panama. Why 
not? Why should the United States and 
Russia be the only two great powers that 
are outside the pale of law? War will be 
abolished only as we sincerely substitute 
courts for war, and our Government ought 
from its traditions to be a leader rather 
than a laggard in this process. 

The greatest event of this winter, how- 
ever, bids fair to be the London Confer- 
ence for Naval Limitation and Reduction. 
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The “big navy” groups of all of the five 
countries that have navies are co-operat- 
ing to prevent the success of this Confer- 
ence. They are sowing suspicion of one 
another’s motives and are making exorbi- 
tant demands in advance of the meeting. 
France, in particular, is being used under 
her militarist Premier Tardieu as the 
mischief-maker for the Conference. Fortu- 
nately, Briand is the man who will speak 
the last word for France in London, and 
Briand is absolutely essential to the exist- 
ence of the Tardieu Cabinet. While in 
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Che Principles of 
A Giberated Mankind 


WOODROW WILSON 


From The Second Inaugural Address, in “Great 
Companions” 


We are a composite and cosmopolitan 
people. We are of the blood of all nations 
that are at war. We wished nothing for 
ourselves that we were not ready to de- 
mand for all mankind—fair dealing, jus- 
tice, the freedom to live and be at ease 
against organized wrong. 
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on that account. We shall be the more 
American if we but remain true to the 
principles in which we have been bred. 
They are not the principles of a province 
or of a single continent. We have known 
and boasted all along that they were the 
principles of a liberated mankind. These, 
therefore, are the things we shall stand 
for, whether in war or in peace: 

That all nations are equally interested 
in the peace of the world and in the 
political stability of free peoples, and 
equally responsible for their maintenance ; 
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the preliminary negotiations 
he will doubtless give consid- 
erable play to the Nationalist 
sentiment of his country, he 
is too sincere a conciliator and 
represents too powerful a body 
of sentiment in France to per- 
mit failure on account of the 
intransigeant attitude of 
French nationalism. 

It is fair to expect that out 
of this Conference will come 
great reductions in submarines 
and destroyers, a reasonably 
low limit for cruisers and 
aéroplane-carriers, and _ the 
immediate and total elimina- 
tion of the battleship from the 
fleets of the world. This will 
bring about a substantial re- 
duction in naval expenditures 
for all nations. It will estab- 
lish a precedent of success for 
the more difficult conference 
that will follow a few months 
later at Geneva to deal with 
land armaments. It is harder 
to limit and reduce sixty-odd 
armies than five navies. After 
that we may anticipate a 
separate conference to deal 
with air forces, in which now, 
as our budget shows, competi- 
tion is particularly keen. 

These tasks are, as should 
be plainly observed, tasks, not 
for the President alone, but 
for the President and people 
of the United States. Before 
any of us settle back to enjoy 
the peace of this Christmas 
season, might we not as good 
citizens write a personal letter 
to the President and to our 
Senators, pledging them our 
unstinted support in seeking 
prompt adherence to the 
World Court, the ratification 
of the Pan-American Arbitra- 
tion Treaty, and the greatest 


Draper 


O God, owr Father, if we wre able to think of 
Thee as our Father in Heaven, and if we are able 
to come before Thee in the comfort and confidence 
of children who know they are loved, help us to 
return our gratitude unto him who lived to tell 
us of Thy nature and to convince us of Thy tender- 
ness. And if we are able to look upon our fellow 
men without fear and hatred, but with trust and 
sympathy and friendliness, help us to give the 
praise unto him who came to serve and befriend, 
and who showed us the happy possibilities of 
human brotherhood. And if we are able to stand 
before Thee in the dignity of divine creatures, 
knowing ourselves to be fashioned in Thine image 
and after Thy likeness, ashamed of our sin and 
spite and weakness because in them we are false 
to ourselves, help us to thank him who knew him- 


self to be Thy son, and who taught us that we are 
the offspring of the Most High and that Thy spirit 


of power and purity is in us. Amidst all the 
activities of these happy days, help us to reserve 
a place that shall be sacred to him, where owr 
hearts may keep the feast of his birth with deep 
and grateful thoughts, with prayers of penitence 
and great hope, with eager impulses of love and 
discipleship. We bless Thee that owr world is 
brightened and our living is glorified by his grace 
and truth. We bless Thee that human hearts are 
bound together in the sweet unanimities of a 
common labor and a common purpose and a com- 
mon victory. Help us to cherish this sacred kin- 
ship, to carry it forth into all daily occasions, to 
learn its wealth and power and joy, and to find 
in it a promise of Thy coming day, when our good 
world will be filled with the knowledge of God as 
the waters cover the sea. 


CHARLES FE. Park. 


That the essential principle 
of peace is the actual equality 
of nations in all matters of 
right or privilege; 

That peace cannot securely 
or justly rest upon an armed 
balance of power ; 

That governments derive all 
their just powers from the 
consent of the governed and 
that no other powers should 
be supported by the common 
thought, purpose, or power of 
the family of nations; 

That the seas should be 
equally free and safe for the 
use of all peoples, under rules 
set up by common agreement 
and consent, and that, so far 
as practicable, they should be 
accessible to all upon equal 
terms ; 

That national armaments 
should be limited to the neces- 
sities of national order and 
domestic safety ; 

That the community of in- 
terest and of power upon 
which peace must henceforth 
depend imposes upon each na- 
tion the duty of seeing to it 
that all influences proceeding 
from its own citizens meant 
to encourage or assist revolu- 
tion in other states should be 
sternly and effectually sup- 
pressed and prevented. 

The shadows that now lie 
dark upon our path will soon 
be dispelled and we shall walk 
with the light all about us if 
we be but true to ourselves— 
to ourselves as we have 
wished to be known in the 
counsels of the world and in 
the thought of all those who 
love liberty and justice and 
the right exalted. 


practicable reduction of naval armaments 
by international agreement? We might 
even specifically assure the President that, 
as far as we are concerned, he did not go 
beyond public opinion when in his Armis- 
tice Day address he said: “We will reduce 
our naval strength in proportion to any 
other. Having said that, it only remains 
for the others to say how low they will 
go. It cannot be too low for us.” 

Peace is not a fat plum that will drop 
from heaven into the uplifted mouth of 
a lazy world. When we get it, we shall 
have earned it. All that we can positively 
claim this Christmas is that we are 
working our way appreciably in the right 
direction. 


There are many things still to do at 
home, to clarify our own politics and give 
new vitality to the industrial processes 
of our own life, and we shall do them as 
time and opportunity serve; but we realize 
that the greatest things that remain to be 
done must be done with the whole world 
for stage and in co-operation with the 
wide and universal forces of mankind. 
We are provincials no longer. The tragi- 
cal events of the thirty months of vital 
turmoil through which we have just 
passed have made us citizens of the world. 
There can be no turning back. Our own 
fortunes as a mation are involved, whether 
we would have it so or not. 

And yet we are not the less Americans 


Would you end war? 

Create great peace— 

The peace that demands all of a man, 

His love, his life, his veriest self. 

Plunge him in the smelting fires of a work 
that becomes his child ; 

Coerce him to be himself at all hazards, 
with the toil and the mating that 
belong to him; 

Compel him to serve; 

Give him a hard peace: a peace of dis- 
cipline and justice; 

Kindle with him vision, invite him to joy 
and adventure. 

Set him at work, not to create things, 

But to create men— 


Yes, himeelf. — JAMES OPPENHEIM. 


—E—————— 
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The Christian Register 


$s There a Santa Claus? 


VMIVEAN 22: 


WAS sitting in my study the other 

night. The snow was falling. It was 
very late, and the lights in the windows 
on Adams Street had gone out. Suddenly 
I heard a step outside. My door was 
softly opened, and somebody came in. I 
was not at all startled; instead, I had a 
quick feeling of lightness and joy, and 
at the same time J fancied I heard far off 
a faint yet clear singing. 

I looked, and there stood a very aston- 
ishing figure, with an enormous burden. 
He was amazingly tall, and his face was 
shining, and his eyes were the youngest 
I have ever looked upon. But something 
about his beautiful face made me know 
he was a thousand years old. He laid his 
vast pack at my feet, and I saw that it 
was bound in a cloth of gold with scarlet 
and blue and silver cords. His hands 
moved very swiftly and reminded me of 
wings—I could hardly tell why. He spoke, 
and his voice was thrilling to hear. 

“Do you wonder who I am?” he said. 
“T am the Spirit of Christmas. I am 
Santa Claus; Father Christmas; Little 
Man of the Yule Mass. I was there when 
the Babe of Bethlehem, the young Prince 
of Glory, lay in want and cold. I heard the 
cock erow thei, and I saw the sun rise. 
I listened to the ery of the Babe, the low- 
ing of the Ox, and the little song of the 
Holy Mother. . But I was in the world 
before that; only I have moved more 
swiftly since that first Christmas.” 

He paused, and I said: “But I thought 
Santa Claus was like the pictures—all 
rosy and comfortable and bustling. And 
I see him in the stores, and now even the 
son of Santa Claus is here—a very dis- 
appointing young man.” 

The Beautiful One smiled strangely and 
sadly. His smile was like a falling star. 
“No”, he said. “Those are only pretense. 
They are not real. They are very ordinary 
men dressed up. They are there to make 
people and children believe that gifts are 
to be bDought—a dreadful thought. They 
are there to make people believe that 
Chritmas has to do with money, with 
shops, stores, getting things, with being 
driven mad by not knowing what to buy 
for this one and that one and the other. 
That is all the sham Christmas, the sham 
Santa Claus, made up by people who want 
to make money out of him. The real one 
is never seen—never—except at very rare 
times like this.” ; 

His eyes shone. “I become a morning 
mist”, he said, “a vapor, moonlight, star- 
light. whatever you will. And when I 
become: invisible, I whisper in people’s 
hearts, if they will listen. I teli them 
what to give to those they love, not what 
to buy. I tell them what to make out of 
their love. I come to the hearts of 
mothers and fathers and children; but 
only to those who love to give gifts do I 
whisper things. So many do not listen 
now. They want the make-believe Santa 
Claus; they care nothing for what I can 
tell them.” 

“Tell me”, 
whisper ?” 


I said. “What do you 


POMEROY 


He leaned over and opened his great 
burden. The cloth of gold fell away, and 
I saw the queerest things. 

“This”, he said, “was a whisper of 
mine—a little stool made by a boy for his 
mother. He made it himself, and she 
loved it. He gave her what he made, and 
I keep the original. Here is a very nice 
cushion, worked by a very little girl. See 
the queer, large stitches. They are pre- 
cious. And here is a drawing done by 
another. Look at it. It is very curious 
and beloved.” 

Then he picked up a piece of silver 
paper and read aloud: 


“My mother has a lovely face, 
So full of beauty and of grace.” 


“That is the beginning of a poem a 
little boy wrote’, he said. “That is price- 
less. It is a wonderful Christmas gift.” 

Then he showed me something I had 
seen before—another poem written years 
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ago for me by a little boy I once knew. 
I was very much moved. 

“The gifts we make out of our love are 
my gifts”, he said, a little sadly. “And 
so many do not listen to me now. In- 
deed, I often hear: ‘Oh! IE don’t believe 
in Santa Claus. It’s only an old man in 
a store.’ Or, ‘Of course, it’s only father 
and mother!’ Little do these foolish ones 
know that I live close to’ the heart and 
whisper to any who will hear. They do 
not believe because they are too busy, too 
rich, too noisy, too greedy to listen.” 

I said: “I know a number of children. 
I see them on Sundays. May I tell them? 
May I say that the real Santa Claus is 
beautiful and invisible and whispers to 
the listening heart?” 

He smiled happily, so that I was 
thrilled; and he answered: “Tell them. 
Yes, tell them to listen, and to give not 
what costs money, but what costs love 
and comes from the depths of the heart 
and often from the little labors of hand 
and brain.” 

And I looked and he was gone. 

And from somewhere afar, I thought I 
heard singing—faint, yet very clear. 


“Che Man Who Never Saw a Christmas” 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER. 


MET him one day, whether in vision 
if or in the flesh, I know not, in the 
Christmas season. 

His dress was in no way remarkable, 
but plain, and after the type of his 
fellow men. 

Nor were his features to be noted, ex- 
cept for his clear, wistful, and puzzled 
eyes. There I could not avoid, as he 
stopped me in the city street, where the 
Christmas windows were kissed by snow 
and shoppers went about on gay errands. 

“Friend”, he said, “I am a stranger in 
your land. I wish you would tell me 
what this festivity, touched with special 
laughter, means.” 

“Why, this is Christmas”, I said, in sur- 
prise, “and we celebrate the birth of 
Christ by wishing peace and justice and 
love to all men, and by the giving of gifts’. 

“Ah, yes, I see.” But his face grew 
perplexed. ‘And so by a yearly reminder 
you cleanse the land of all hate and op- 
pression. How wonderful! And how 
blessed everywhere the land must be!” 

“Yes, that is what we hope for”, I said. 

“Hope for!” he exclaimed. “Must it be 
a hope after two thousand years? Can 
hope alone save the world? Has hope 
made justice the habit of your law courts? 
Has hope held back the hand of greed in 
your mills and factories? Have you, 
through hope, built better men and fewer 
prisons? Has hope led you to brother- 
hood? Through hope have you banished 
bloodshed and murder? And has hope 
filled your souls with abiding gladness?’ 

“Ah, dear sir”, I replied, “these are the 
large social questions of our day! And 
*twill take a long time to work them out. 
After the Christmas interruption, we 
shall busily apply ourselves to these 
matters again.” 


Then his eyes looked’ into mine, more 
wistful and sad than any eyes I had ever 
seen. 

“After the Christmas interruption! A 
hope! A hope!” he murmured. “Yes, it 
will take a long time. Yet why so long? 
I have read your Christ’s words, and they 
seem simple and not so hard. I notice, 
too, that he said little about manger, and 
cradle, and star, and geld, or frankincense, 
or myrrh. Your beautiful story of Christ- 
mas—yes, “twill do you no harm! And 
yet—oh, not an interruption! Anything 
but that! Anything but that! Pardon 
me! I am puzzled! It will take so long, 
so long!” 

His head sunk lower. 

“But”, I said, “you need not think this 
all so strange. Have you never seen a 
Christmas before?” 

“No”, came his brief muffled 
“This is my first Christmas.” 

“Strange”, I said. “Where were you 
born? What is your native land, your 
name?’ 

“The records of my birth were lost”, he 
said. “I am seeking my native land in 
the hearts of men; but it will take so 


reply. 


long! I never meant to interrupt peace, 
and justice, and love. A long time! An 
interruption !” 


He disappeared. And the snow fell. 


What glorious consequences to earthly 
life would have resulted if the spiritual 
energies that men have devoted to fast- 
ing, celibacy, and voluntary poverty had 
been directed to alleviating hunger, mak- 
ing sex-love more beautiful, and distri- 
buting wealth more equitably. 


—William Pepperel Montague. 
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Preface to Christmas 


O-DAY we have in THE REGISTER a variety of 

messages alive with the spirit of Christmas. 
For every reader there is a congenial interpreta- 
tion. If one looks, with mystic serenity, for a, word 
about the Child that will make the inner light burn 
more brightly, it is in these pages. If a mind that 
is better satisfied with action and advancement in 
the world’s affairs will seek, he will find great signs 
of progress toward peace among the nations. If 
a new doctrine adapted for the day is desired, or a 
fancy of childlike charm, or a serious questioning 
about the right way,—they are all prepared for our 
family of readers and friends joined in one spirit 
throughout the land, and beyond the seas. 

It is almost a week till Christmas day, and we 
are moved to say a word of preface in a homely 
way. Let us take account of apparently little 
things as we get ready. The other evening two of 
the players in “Meteor” taught a seasonal lesson. 
The dialogue was a difference between husband and 
wife, in a matter of moment. The man said, as if 
his saying settled it and justified his course, “I am 


what I am.” To him it was the only way. The 
woman replied, “And I am what I am.” He had 


not thought of that. Impasse? A thing, rather, to 
bring them to their senses, to avoid collision, to 
reach agreement, to lead to peace. Each of us is 
equal to the other, because we are brethren. 

A certain layman one Sunday was stopped, so to 
speak, with a start. He had gone head on to the 
minister after a sermon, saying, “I do not agree 
with you.” There was both energy and a touch of 
personal feeling in his words. But the parson 
quietly replied, “That only means I do not agree 
with you.” <A perfect adjustment of the situation! 
Peace with good sense. In his very human and 
personal article in The Atlantic Monthly about 
President Eliot, Le Baron Russell Briggs ‘says 
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direct speech was an article of Eliot’s faith. “Ata 
meeting of graduate students, while I was talking 
with the professor who had made the address of the 
evening’, says Professor Briggs, “President Eliot 
came up to disagree with him face to face. ‘I said 
to myself’, he declared, ‘the trumpet gives an un- 
certain sound’. The lecturer, in the nervous weari- 
ness that follows nervous effort, was not quite 
ready for a series of comments like that. ‘Excuse 
me, Mr. Eliot’, he said, ‘but this is a subject on 
which I know more than you’. The President 
showed no trace of resentment, for the excellent 
reason that there was none to show. He had heard 
a sincere and devoted man tell him the plain truth.” 

Here we have fresh from life the very things we 
may need. They will carry us safely and even 
merrily through the holidays. 


War Public, Private 


O SOME it will sound amusing, but it is fact 

and law, just the same, that we have in this 
world two kinds of war. There is public war and 
private war. General Jan Smuts, peace man of 
wisdom, came up to Oxford from his own South 
Africa recently, to talk about the present task of 
harmonizing the Peace Pact with the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. It is the difference between 
these two great documents which brings into relief 
the fact that we are not yet through with war, even 
according to these international agreements. In 
Geneva they are now at work to bring the text of 
the Covenant into harmony with that of the Pact. 
It is a fact that in its principle of renunciation of 
war the Pact is in advance of the Covenant, though 
even so it is by no means to be assumed that there 
can be no more war, particularly public war. We 
in America are involved in a most advantageous 
manner by the developments, for our signatory to 
the Pact will go very far, as a practical and po- 
litical matter, to make us indirect participants in 
the League of Nations. 

General Smuts reviews the status of the League. 
The Covenant left it open for a State to go to war, 
in case there had been no unanimous arbitral 
award or recommendation of the League Council 
in any dispute. If there were no such unanimity, 
either party to a dispute could legally go to war, 
and no penalty was put on it for so doing. Now, 
under the Pact, that right is formally ended. But 
the Pact does not proscribe all war. It proscribes 
only war as an instrument of national aggression. 
In other words, “private war, waged by a party for 
its own national purposes”, is outlawed. But a 
State may become involved in a public war. Ac- 
cording to definition, in this kind of war a State 
becomes involved not for its own individual ends, 
but for “police purposes in concert with others, in 
pursuance of a public policy under a general in- 
strument, such as the Covenant of the League”. 
For example, a State which flouts the unanimous 
decision of the League of Nations, and goes to war, 
will come under the ban of the Peace Pact. The 
other members of the League who, under the pro- 
vision of Article 16 of the Covenant, subject this 
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aggressor to economic blockade, and in this way 
become engaged in a war with it, will be engaged 
in a public war, and will not violate their under- 
taking under the Peace Pact. So there we have the 
distinction and-difference between public war and 
private war. 

General Smuts is under no illusions, let us add; 
he is an idealist with his eyes wide open. For him, 
no measures can be too rigorous against the war 
outlaw. An outlaw State should not enjoy the 
benefit of neutral rights, with its corollary of the 
freedom of the seas. But freedom of the seas is 
the American principle. The conclusion of Gen- 


. eral Smuts is as logical as it is significant: “If the 


proscription of a war outlaw is made a reality, and 
if he is made to forfeit all rights of commercial in- 
tercourse while he is engaged in private war, the 
whole question of neutral rights is revolutionized, 
and the doctrine of the freedom of the seas ceases 
to be of any practical importance.” He continues, 
that if the United States had adhered to the Cove- 
nant, the doctrine of the freedom of the seas would 
have disappeared under Article 16 and the danger- 
ous issue between this country and Great Britain 
would not now be with us. The Peace Pact gives 
the necessary opening to eliminate the issue from 
Anglo-American relations. 

If we carry out the Peace Pact, the effect will be 
the same as though we were in the League. We 
shall still jealously keep out of entanglements, 
about which we have been so fearsome, and yet we 
shall be contributing to the co-operative results of 
the nations almost, if not quite as much, as though 
we were sitting in Geneva. The difference is chiefly 
in appearances, which count with politicians. But 
we are for peace, that is sure, and the harmonizing 
of the Pact with the Covenant is for us a labor of 
great moment. We are confident it will be a real 
achievement in international law and comity. 


Theology and Democracy 


AYMEN of the free churches will remember with 
satisfaction the spoken and printed words of 


' Edward E. Slosson, who had a genius for making 


religion a reasonable proposition, because of his 
thorough familiarity with science and his ability to 
translate into vivid English the harmonies and 
adaptations between the two supposedly opposing 
factors in human culture. 

Now he is gone, and Hamilton Holt, for years 
Slosson’s editorial colleague on the old Independ- 
ent, pays tribute to his astonishing versatility, and, 


best of all, to his character. He was a man without" 


a fault, says Holt. His faithfulness to the Church 
resembles that of certain of our scientists to-day. 
We do not say Slosson resolved the inner theo- 
logical difficulties, for he did not; but he did illumi- 
nate some dark phases of religion with a brilliant, 
abundant mind. Occasionally he set forth a prin- 
ciple that was not to be forgotten. He said once 
that when we have a scientific revolution, it only 
means that some scientist has changed his mind. 
There is an observation of the farthest suggestive- 
ness. What, we ask, does it mean when we have, as 
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we have to-day, a theological revolution? The an- 
swer is, a theological revolution means that some 
theologian or body of theologians have changed 
their minds. 

We judge from the occasional ruffle upon the face 
of the waters that we ought to take that saying 
home. A highly excitable state of mind overcomes 
a man here and there, because he does not realize 
that theology has always been in our hands. We 
control it. The real source of the mental disturb- 
ance is that theology has so willfully been neglected 
that one may feel the bottom dropping out of his 
professional equipment. He has nothing to offer. 
It is serious business not to keep up with a revolu- 
tion! But unless one does so, one is left somewhere 
else than in the current of the time. That is not to 
say the current is a tide to the great ocean. One 
may well strike out against it. But to know it is 
there is to save one’s life! 

To take charge of the theological situation is the 
only thing we can do. Nothing is more pathetic 
than the assumption that any theologian has an- 
swered our questions. There is a story of a Calvin- 
ist who was lecturing on theological themes in Ten- 
nessee, in the neighborhood of Andrew Jackson’s 
home, when he was the leader in democracy. God, 
said the lecturer, had, of his own decree, called cer- 
tain persons to eternal life and certain other per- 
sons to something quite the reverse. A frontiers- 
man arose and asked if he had understood the 
lecturer aright, repeating correctly what had been 
said. The lecturer assented. “Well”, said the 
frontiersman, “it will never do”. The lecturer was 
astonished and annoyed that the great doctrine of 
God’s sovereignty should be questioned. The fron- 
tiersman continued, “Do the people themselves 
have anything to say about it?” “No!” replied the 
lecturer. “Well then it will never do in these days 
of Jacksonian democracy, because the people won’t 
stand for it.” 

People will decide what they will believe, and 
they will believe of their free consent those truths 
that minister to their deep, inner needs. Let us get 
on with our theological business. 


People You Remember 


DISTINGUISHED MINISTER of the Re- 

formed Church, Dr. Charles E. Creitz, spoke 
the other evening at the ordination of his son, in 
part as follows: 


“This is my son’s first charge. You can determine the bent 
of his future life and you have, therefore, a great responsi- 
bility. You can make him or break him in spirit and heart. 
You can give him the finest temper and soul, or you can make 
him sour of disposition. The two words, ‘Be Kind’, sum up 
alia wish to say to you. I do not mean that you are to make 
his pastorate an easy one. This might spoil him. Give him 
a man’s job to perform. But many ministers acquire harsh 
tones and ways because they have to squabble with their con- 
gregations. They sometimes become angry, scolding prophets 
in the pulpit; they should be as the voice of God to His chil- 
dren. Kindness will give temper and charm to a man’s. soul. 


-There is no virtue finer than kindness. You always remember 


people who are kind to you. May .pastor and people be a 


mutual blessing to each other!” 
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os Literary Broadcasts 


Censorships 


The censoring impulse or habit of mind is both dangerous and puerile. 
Better to allow free pornography than to leave to any censor or board of 


censors the choice of what we can read and think! 


Less harm to public 


morals would be done with complete license than from the sort of censor- 
ing we suffer from at present—haphazard, ignorant, vacillating (also less 
free advertising for inferior books and plays!). It would seem more intel- 
ligent to spend the energy now wasted on ineffectual and wrong-headed 
censorship, with the attendant controversies in press and pulpit, on an 
effort to educate the public in what is dirt, as distinguished from life and 


literature. 


.. . Let the pornographers and the eroticists ply their trade 


in the open and purvey dirt for those who like it. Leave the honest imagi- 
native creators free to work in the chaos of human instincts and impulses, 
knowing that time will inexorably suppress all of their effort but that 
which has either beauty or significance. The rest will inevitably go to the 


dust heap of the ages. 
habits. 


Dirt would remain, of course—dirty thoughts and 
But imaginative beings would be free to explore those hidden 


spiritual significances of sex, which the present age seems to be forgetting. 
~—Ropurt Herrick, in the November Bookman. 


Colonial Legislation 
HENRY WILDER FOOTH 


Tup LAWS AND LIBERTIES OF MASSACHU- 
sprrs. With an introduction by Maw Farrand. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


It would require a long article ade- 
quately to comment upon this book. It is 
a beautifully prepared reprint of the 
unique original of the 1648 edition, now 
in the Huntington Library in California. 
The original type has been reproduced as 
nearly as possible, with great care and 
exactitude, and the brief historical intro- 
duction is most interesting. The book is 
a digest of the legislation passed by the 
General Assembly of Massachusetts down 
to 1648. Although six hundred copies 
were printed, the Huntington Library copy 
is the only one known to have survived, 
and it was not discovered, hidden in an 
English library, until 1906. It is said to 
be “the first attempt at a. comprehensive 
reduction into one form of a body of legis- 
lation of an English-speaking country”. 
The laws which it embodies throw a flood 
of light upon the social conditions of early 
eolonial life in Massachusetts. One in- 
teresting item, provides for the punish- 
ment of horse-thieves and serves to remind 
us of the continued existence to our own 
day of the “Dedham Society for the Ap- 
prehension of Horse-Thieves’! On the 
whole, the legislation is far more reason- 
able and enlightened than certain modern 
historians would lead us to expect. There 
are, to be sure, laws providing for the 
banishment of Anabaptists and Jesuits, 
prohibiting the harboring of strangers 
longer than three weeks without consent 
of the authorities; and there are fifteen 
eauses for capital punishment, mostly 
taken from the Mosaic code. On the other 
hand, there is provision that no man shall 
be punished save by due process of law; 
that there shall be no bond-slavery, ‘unless 
it be lawful captives . .. and such shall 
have the liberties and Christian wages 
which the law of God established in Israel 


doth morally require’. There is provision 
for an elementary public-school system; a 
carefully-hedged provision for religious 
freedom; and cruelty to animals and ex- 
ploitation of the Indians are forbidden. 
There is a detailed statute governing the 
sale of liquors, and smoking tobacco is 
forbidden [out-of-doors] within twenty 
poles of a barn, house, field of corn or 
haycock, on account of the danger of fire. 
Finally, “if any ships or other vessels, be 
it friend or enemy, shall suffer shipwreck 
upon our coasts, there shall be no violence 
or wrong offered to their persons or goods; 
but their persons shall be harbored and 
relieved, and their goods preserved in 
safety, till authority may be certified, and 
shall take farther orders therein’. 

Such are a few of the more conspicuous 
examples of this early legislation; but the 
whole body must be carefully studied to 
appreciate the conditions of life disclosed, 
the dangers which had to be met, the 
evils which called for correction. There 
is little which does not commend itself 
to sensible people who know the condi- 
tions which confronted the Puritans; and 
the relatively few laws which seem to us 
harsh are, in fact, no more so than similar 
legislation in contemporary Hngland or 
in other colonies. Indeed, they are often 
milder than the laws of England. No one 
having any acquaintance with the his- 
torical background can fail to perceive 
that the men who framed this code were 
intelligent, high-minded, and progressive 
for their day. They sincerely desired to 
establish a well-ordered commonwealth. 


Modern-Christianity 


Tur CHRISTIAN Gopv.—By Richard Roberts. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


To Dr. Roberts, “the final business of 
religion is with the supernatural, the un- 
known-eternal”. To this, prayer is man’s 
way of approach. There is an environ- 
ment, not perceptible to the senses, which 
stimulates us, and our response is prayer. 
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And with that response there emerges in 
human life the religious experience and 
behavior of the spiritual man. Of this 
experience, Jesus is the highest known 
example. In him was found the final 
splendor of personality, because he re- 
mained loyal to the high ideals of his 
life even when God let him die and fail. 
In him the Divine Life emerges as a 
human experience to be shared by others. 
“Clearly, Jesus is regarded as an anticipa- 
tion and a revelation of the human future.” 
Though he was a man and one of our- 
selves in his human nature, he revealed 
God, the unknown-eternal, that others 
might by the same experience receive a 
Similar revelation. 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s description of emer- 
gent evolution to illustrate his meaning. 
The unknown-eternal has for ages been 
causing, in the process of evolution, a 
“step-like advance with the sudden ap- 
pearance of new characters”. These new 
characters belong to new species organi- 
cally related to the old but having new 
qualities. He thinks that “we may undoubt- 
edly speak of Jesus as an ‘emergent’ in the 
field of personality”. As such he remains 
a man, but is man emerging into a higher 
level of personality, so as to express the 
divine character. But he is not to remain 
alone and unique; he is to be the “first- 
born of many brethren”. The author ad- 
mits “that this is not the traditional doc- 
trine of the incarnation’, but declares 
that we must interpret Jesus, not in an- 
cient and obsolete forms of thought but 
“by the contemporary idiom of thought”. 
Once he was explained by the philosophy 
of the Logos; now he must be explained 
by the philosophy of evolution. The Chris- 
tian God is the “unknown-eternal”’, made 
known to us as Eternal Love through the 
experience of those who emerge like Jesus 
from the animal selfishness of the natural 
life with the qualities of the spiritual life. 
The Atonement must be interpreted in 
harmony with this central idea. Doctrines 
of satisfaction, propitiation, ransom, sub- 
stitution, and the like “should be put on 
the scrap-heap”. God does not threaten 
to punish men, but wants to pardon them 
and save them into the higher experience 
of life. “God’s punishment is pardon. His 
retribution is reconciliation; His revenge 
is forgiveness”. “‘Redemption is one aspect 
of the divine activity of creation, which 
at the present stage is the creation of a 
new humanity.” This is a suggestive and 
inspiring book by an acute thinker. It is 
significant of the new trend in theological 
speculation. It is written in an attractive 
style and will reward careful study. 
WwW. A.V. 


George Harvey 

Grorch Harvey: “A PASSIONATE PATRIOT.” 
By Willis Fletcher Johnson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

It would be a good thing if no biography 
were written until after its subject had 
been dead for, at least, ten years. By 
that time, the dust of controversy has had 
a chance to die down; a career begins 
to be seen in something like its true per- 
spective; what is likely to be the verdict 
of posterity begins to be manifest. Ample 


Dr. Roberts turns to - 
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“issues. 


-The incessant applause, 


‘decades. 
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evidence of the wisdom of such delay is 
offered by this Life of George Harvey. 
Searcely a year has gone by since he was 
gathered to his fathers. Gifted, a man 
of intense convictions, a born fighter, the 


echoes from the many battles he engaged 
‘in have not yet died away. Many articles 


of his political faith are still burning 
Although he was closely bound up 
with the life of the Republic during the 
past thirty years, and bore an influential 
part in the making of our national history, 
the exact value of his services still remains 
open to question. Whether, fifty years 
hence, Colonel Harvey will be remembered 
as a great citizen and statesman, or a pub- 
licist whose politics were so partisan that 
his contributions to American civilization 


were, on the whole, negligible, time alone 


ean tell. According to his biographer, he 
is to be reckoned among the greatest of 
the great. Professor Johnson’s work is 
marred by undiscriminating praise. It is 
butter of a prime brand, yet butter never- 
theless. The note prevailing throughout 
is sounded in the Preface,- wherein the 
author announces, “He [Harvey] rivaled 


Webster in his inflexible Americanism 


and his supreme devotion to the welfare 
of what he was wont to call ‘our beloved 
country’. He emulated Hamilton in the 
resolution, cherished by an illustrious line 
from Washington to Roosevelt, to keep 


_ America forever free from European en- 


tanglements. And he ranked with Junius 
in that dialectic skill, amounting to posi- 
tive genius, which made him the joy and 
reliance of his friends and the terror and 
confusion of his foes,” This is the tone 
of the book throughout. The portrait is 
painted in one color. No mention of any 
weakness of fault is anywhere to be found. 
to the candid 
reader, becomes monotonous. Colonel 
Harvey’s biographer seems to have adopted 
the policy “claim everything”. According 
to him, the brilliant Vermonter was re- 
sponsible for most of what happened on 
this side of the Atlantic, especially in 
governmental affairs, during the last three 
He not only made Wilson and 
Harding presidents, he also suggested to 
Mr. Bryan the political strategy which 
produced the nomination of Wilson at the 
Baltimore convention. When Ambassador 
to Great Britain, his fertile brain evolved 
the plan for the settlement of war debts 
afterward adopted. While in the Supreme 
Council he exercised a leading influence. 
But for him, the Washington Conference 
would have hardly proved the success it 
was, nor would Cleveland have been nomi- 
nated for the second time. The other 
claims of Harvey on the gratitude of his 
countrymen proffered by Professor John- 
son are too many for enumeration here. 
Of course, the primary interest of the work 
lies in its narrative of Colonel Harvey’s 
relations with Woodrow Wilson and their 
subsequent -interruption, together with 


Harvey’s transfer of allegiance from the 


Democratic to the Republican Party. This 
is told in detail in a spirit of partisan 


bitterness, which puts the worst possible 


construction upon all that Wilson said 


- and did. Almost every line bieathes the 
spirit of bias and intense feeling. No 
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attempt is made to arrive at anything like 
an impartial conclusion. Apart from this, 
the career described is by no means with- 
out interest. The rise of this son of a 
Vermont farmer to the seats of the 
mighty, his experience as a reporter on a 
country newspaper and on thé Springfield 
Republican, as editor of The Néw York 
World, The North American Review, 
Harper's Weekly, and Harvey’s Weekly, 
with their many personal contacts with 
famous people,—these, like his rise to 
political leadership, are rehearsed with 
vividness and skill. But the impression 
left on the reader is that of intolerant 
one-sidedness. This is not a sane biography 
but a glorious bit of special pleading. 
A.R. H. 


A Prize Novel 


Gop Haver Mercy on Us! 
Scanlon, 
$2.50. 


By William T. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Every week brings us a dozen “master- 
pieces”, according to publishers’ announce- 
ments. This is one of them. It is also 
the novel which has won half the prize 
of $25,000 offered by the publishing firm 
and The American Legion Monthly. And 
yet, however creditable, it is not really 
a masterpiece. Perhaps it is unfair to 
judge it, when the impression of All Quiet 
on the Western Front is still in one’s mind. 
The terrible excellence of the German 
novel lies partly in the fact that there is 
no restriction of nationalism in its record 
of suffering heroism. There is doubtless 
another side of the recollections of the 
soldiers. Remarque’s famous book does 
not give us this side. It.emay sometime 
be presented in the form of great fiction, 
and it will be no less valid than the por- 
trayal of scenes of degrading agony. The 
defect of this prize novel is not in any 
nationalistic mark upon a common experi- 
ence. The messy butchery is described 
with cold neutrality. There are horrors 
in detail and an incessant flow of the in- 
cidents of active army life. No veil of 
sentimentality is flung over the soldier’s 
life. There is another kind of veil over 
it all—the veil of a certain insensibility. 
This is a defect of the author’s art. The 
book engages the attention; it will prick 
and awaken reminiscences in the minds 
of some men who went through the War; 
but it does not startle the human spirit. 
And, therefore, the satisfaction of having 
done a conscientious literary work and 
the prize he has won will remain Mr. 
Seanlon’s chief rewards. Vion Ps 


The Life Beyond 

Iv I HAp ONLY OND SERMON TO PRHACH ON 
IMMORTALITY. Edited by William L. Stidger. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

To the series of Jf I Had Only One 
Sermon to Preach is now added this col- 
lection of sermons on _ immortality. 
Twenty-three of these discourses are here- 
with presented, reflecting as many varie- 
ties of religious belief. Among the 
preachers are Jews, Roman Catholics, and 
representatives of almost every kind of 
Protestant Christianity, Fundamentalist 
and modernist, orthodox and heterodox, 
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although for sermons by a humanist and 
an agnostic one looks in vain. The selec- 
tion betrays a preference for evangelical 
opinions. Yet, on the whole, it has been 
made wisely, and with discrimination. 
The sermons recorded are, for the most 
part, of high value. Dr. Cadman, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Lynn Harold Hough, 
Harry Levi, Bishop McConnell, Fort New- 
ton, Maude Royden made contributions 
distinguished by original thought, language 
brilliant and forceful, genuine homiletic 
power. The Unitarian member of this 
unique group is Dr. Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson, whose sermon “Do You Dare Live 
the Life Immortal?’ is a strong presen- 
tation of the liberal point of view. The 
best sermon of all, in our opinion, is that 
contributed by John A. Hutton, the editor 
of The British Weekly. The book is in- 
teresting for its reflection of contemporary 
religious thought on the great mystery. 
Also, it cannot fail to bring comfort and 
inspiration to the mourning and afflicted. 
A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


By Jeanette HE. 
$2.00. 


PRIMARY WORSHIP GUIDE. 
Perkins. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


An experienced primary teacher and 
writer gives here a considerable mass of 
material for use in the primary grades. 
The book was prepared especially for the 
closely graded church school courses of 
the International system of lessons. There 
are, however, many suggestions as to wor- 
ship which will be helpful to all schools, 
and there are also thirty-two stories, most 
of them new, which will make the book a 
valuable vade mecum for teachers of 
primary children. E. F. 


WINDLESTRAWS. By Phyllis Bottome. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

For the title of her latest novel, Phyllis 
Bottome has chosen a word which, in 
English colloquial speech, means bits of 
grass or stick driven hither and thither 
by every wandering breeze. The story is 
that of a young girl who, engaged to per- 
form a secretary’s duties, finds herself 
thrust into a situation wherein she be- 
comes the center of a storm of conflicting 
passions. The household of which she 
becomes a member is outwardly conven- 
tional, though within its life is a battle 
of primeval impulses uncontrolled. Beat 
upon by these raging elements, often in 
danger of being by them broken and swept 
away, Jean Arbuthnot manages to keep 
her head, if not her heart, and succeeds 
in passing through the ordeal in compara- 
tive safety. The charm of this novel lies 
in its brilliant style and its vivid por- 
traiture of the four personages who hold 
the center of the stage. Miss Bottome 
succeeds admirably in describing the life 
of these people, wealthy, cultivated, of 
noble birth, covered with a hard enamel 
of good manners, though within it is 
savage to the core. But the plot is weak. 
The heroine’s temptations are needlessly 
multiplied. Not a few of the situations 
are preposterous. The undeniable charm 
of the English in which it is written fails 
to atone for a story which, dissected in 
cold blood, leaves much to be desired. 

A.R. H. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


A Christmas Apartment Party 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Betty Ann Blythe took the family moy- 
ing as a lark, a new adventure, until she 
woke up and found herself living in an 
apartment house in a strange city, and 
Christmas only three ticks away. 

Betty Ann was nine, and so sunny and 
lovable that she usually sparkled. Yet 
this week before Christmas she sat hud- 
dled in the window seat, blinking very fast 
for two reasons: first, father had just tele- 
phoned that he must go back to Chicago at 
once, and he couldn’t tell when he would 
return; second, Betty Ann’s big brother, 
Dick, wrote that as to holiday plans he 
was very much up in the air. 

This was, of course, a joke, as Dick was 
an air-mail pilot in the Southwest. He 
was about to get a better job, he said, 
piloting a passenger plane. So he expected 
to spend Christmas ‘on the wing”. 
“Being a man now, I shouldn’t worry 
about hanging up my sock. Tell Grandma 
she won’t need to make my favorite mince 
pie and those Christmas cookies with pic- 
tures on them. And tell B. A. not to let 
living in an apartment cramp her style. 
If I meet Santa Claus in the air, I’ll give 
him your new address, just to avoid any 
mistakes.” 

Mother had been very quiet after read- 
ing Dick’s letter. And Grandma had 
fumbled in her apron pocket and polished 
her glasses. As for Betty Ann, she took 
to the window seat to think. Then all at 
once she dimpled, began to hum a carol, 
and went skipping down the hall, her eyes 
bright as Christmas stars. 

“Grandpa Castle and Miss Nancy have 
lived here two years”, she remembered. 
“Tll ask Grandpa what people do in 
apartments.” 

After a satisfactory chat with the old 
soldier, Betty Ann twinkled back for a 
conference with Grandma and Mother. 

“But there are six apartments”, 
claimed Mother doubtfully. 
even met the people—” 

“That south apartment on the first floor 
is closed”, Grandma put in. “The tenants 
are in California. And the one back of us 
is empty.” 

“TI do hope someone nice moves in’, said 
Betty Ann. “For there’s only the Castles, 
and that sweet Mrs. Foster next to them. 
And what do you think? A man lives all 
by himself in that big apartment down- 
stairs. He pecks at a typewriter a lot. 
He writes stories, the janitor told me. 
And I’m going to invite him to our 
Christmas party.” 

Mother and Grandma exchanged speak- 
ing glances. Mother’s eyebrows said, 
“Those strangers will never do it.” And 
Grandma replied by wireless, “Let the 
child manage it her own way.” 

Betty Ann caught Miss Nancy in front 
of the apartment house after school. Miss 
Nancy was young and pretty and she 
taught .in a girls’ school. When Betty 


ex- 
“We haven’t 


mentioned Christmas, Miss Nancy glowed 
like a little girl herself. 

“Oh, Betty Ann”, she lilted. “I’ve been 
thinking about Christmas ever since Hal- 
loween! I adore everything about Christ- 
mas. Why, I can smell it and taste it and 
feel it already!” She caught Betty Ann’s 
hands and they spun around in joyous 
merry-go-round fashion, just as the post- 
man came from one direction and a smart 
ear drew up at the curb from another. 

“Like Christmas?’ The postman echoed 
their query with a chuckle. “Sure, I have 
to—with two youngsters talking them- 
selves hoarse about Santa Claus, and even 
the baby looking wise! My uncle sends 
our tree from the mountains. He’s a 
ranger.” 

Betty Ann gave an excited little gasp. 
“I’m going to have a tree and invite every- 
body in the apartment’, she confided. 
“Youre awfully lucky to have a _ baby. 
We'll just have to get along without one, 
but I do think a baby would make 
Christmas perfectly perfect.” 

“Say, I’ll get your tree for you”, prom- 
ised the beaming postman. “Just you 
count on me for a dandy!” 

It was then the tall, rather haughty- 
looking gentleman came up from the ear. 
The post man spoke to him with deference. 
“Registered package for you, Mr. Wynne.” 
They went in together, while Betty Ann 
raised wide brown eyes to Miss Nancy's 
dancing blue ones. 

“Oh, he’s the writer man that has the 
lovely big apartment! He doesn’t look 
yery happy, does he? Do you suppose he'd 
come to our Christmas party?’ 

“No harm in asking him, my dear. I 
sometimes think Mr. Robert Wynne doesn’t 
know the meaning of Christmas spirit, 
clever though he is. He lives alone and 
he never has a wreath in his windows. 
He told Grandpa they interfered with the 
light.” 

“Well, my goodness!” Betty Ann looked 
blank. Then the question of trimming the 
tree popped into her mind. And she and 
Miss Nancy went in together, discussing 
popcorn and cranberries, “for Grandma 
and Grandpa’, combined with miles of 
silvery stuff that looked like fairy vines. 
And Miss Naney promised to get out her 
box of gay balls and birds and butterflies 
at once. 

The writer man sat by a cheery wood 
fire after supper, scowling over a list. It 
was headed “Christmas Gifts”, and under 
that were names of relatives and friends 
who would not have felt flattered had they 
heard Robert Wynne’s monologue. 

“Tf there’s anything I dislike more than 
parsnips, it’s Christmas’, he growled. 
“And the fool fuss grown-ups make when 
it’s a holiday for youngsters! Wonder 
what that bright little teacher sees in it! 
Talk about the angels’ song! A fellow 
couldn’t hear it, what with the eternal 
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racket of a city and—” Tap-tap at the 
door. ‘Now, who’s that?” 

He stood scowling down at the little 
dark-eyed girl he had noticed before. He 
relaxed, almost smiled, as she told him 
breathlessly about her plans. An apart- 
ment Christmas party! Everybody was 
coming. They were to have a tree, and 
Grandma would make old-fashioned cook- 
ies with castles and birds and things 
raised in dough. And they would sing 
carols around Mother at the piano. 

Anise cakes! Carols! Around Mother 

Suddenly time fell away and the crust 
of lonely years broke through. Robert 
Wynne was a boy with a boy’s excitement 
over Christmas. He and his sister were 
trimming a tiny fir, and his mother was 
making Christmas cookies. Christmas Eve 
with its candle in the window! ‘“O Little 
Town of Bethlehem”’—and Mother at the 
organ. 

“Suppose you come in and tell me all 
about it’, he said gently to Betty Ann. 
Before that witch of a Betty Ann skipped 


Christmas 


I listen from no mortal tongue 
To hear the song the angels sung, 
And wait within myself to know 
The Christmas lilies bud and blow. 


The outward symbols disappear 

From him whose inward sight is clear, 

And small must be the choice of days 

To him who fills them all with praise. 
—Whittier. 


Sentence Sermon 


And in our hearts keep ever 
A place for the divine. 
—Bmilie Poulsson. 


to bed she had not only advised Mr. 
Wynne what to buy for his little relatives 
—she had promised to help select the 
gifts. Also she had flourished her petition 
before him. 

“We've got to let this new couple move 
in’, she explained eagerly, “because 
they’re so nice and young, and _ besides, 
a baby is exactly what we need most. The 
owner never has allowed babies in the 
house, but this baby is awfully good, his 
mother says, and practic’lly never cries. 
We live next, you know, and nobody would 
ever hear but us if he did cry a weenty 
bit. But he won’t”’, Betty Ann clinched 
it all triumphantly, “because I mean to 
take care of him a lot myself”. 

“Of course, that puts the matter in an 
enirely different light.” Mr. Wynne 
coughed. There was a queer glint in his 
gray eyes as he scrawled his signature to 
Betty Ann’s petition. He wondered what 
Miss Nancy Castle and the rest would do 
if they knew he himself was the owner of 
the apartment house. The idea cheered 
him greatly. 

The day before Christmas it snowed 
enough even to satisfy Betty Ann, and she 
and Mr. Wynne fairly blew home from 
shopping in a swirl of white. The tree had 
arrived and Miss Nancy met them, prettier 
than ever in her excitement. Mr. Wynne 
made the standard, to save the janitor the 
trouble. And after supper, in Betty Ann’s 
apartment, all three shared the fun of 
tree-trimming. The pungent fragrance of 
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the fir seemed to work magic on them all, 
so that nobody seemed older than Betty 
Ann. And by bedtime it was a tree right 
out of fairyland—a shimmering, glitter- 
ing, sparkling vision that simply took 
one’s breath. 

“Oh, I do believe it’s going to be a 
sparkly Christmas!” yawned Betty Ann, 
peeking from her window to spy a star, 
after the solemn ceremony of hanging her 
stocking. And it was a bright, beautiful, 
sun-on-snow morning she looked out on. 
She was struggling dutifully to finish her 
oatmeal when the bell tinkled and their 
biggest Christmas surprise arrived. 

“Daddy!” shrieked Betty Ann, beside 
herself with delight. And just before time 
for the guests and the presents and the 
tree, there was another ring at the bell. 

“A telegram from Dick’, guessed Mother, 
hurrying to answer. 

. An instant later she was being hugged 
by Dick in person—Dick, brown and jolly 
and handsome in his pilot’s uniform. Be- 
tween hugs and jumbled questions, he 
explained : 

“The new boss told me to clear out and 
give the family a treat. And did I fly? I 
simply punched holes in the sky!” Here 
he tossed Betty Ann to his shoulder. “And 
I’m hollow to my toes. Say, Grandma—” 

*“T couldn’t help hoping.’ Grandma 
gave him a little push toward the pantry. 
“So there’s mince pie and lots of Christmas 
cookies, dear.” 

‘The company arrived all at once! 
Grandpa Castle, that fine old soldier; Miss 
Nancy, lovely as a princess in-blue velvet, 
a sprig of holly in her bonny brown hair. 
There was Mrs. Foster, looking like a 
wren in trim brown. The young Browns 
looked very proud and happy as, indeed, 
they had a perfect right to; for did they 
net provide the guest of honor, His Royal 
Highness, the Baby? 

“Oh, let me show him the tree!’ piped 
Betty Ann. From the way that nine- 
months-old baby kicked and crowed and 
reached out for the pretty things, Betty 
_Ann was sure he was saying, like Grandpa 
Castle, “The best Christmas of my life!” 

“Every Christmas is the best’, nodded 
Grandma with a reminiscent smile. “I re- 
member the time we came to Iowa from 
Kentucky in a coyered wagon, and we 
spent Christmas in a dug-out; but Mother 
saw to it that my sister and I each got a 


& 
Omens 


MARJORIE DILLON 


When out of doors is cold and gray 
-And snow is drifted deep, : 

And all the trees are stripped and bare, 
And streams are sound asleep; 

When rosy children skim the ice, 

_And shout that winter’s prime, 

And snowmen stout defy the sun— 
It’s nearing Christmas time. 


When secrets tingle in the air, 
And holly wreaths appear; 
When forests yield their spruce and fir 
To add their tang and cheer; 
When earols of the long ago- 
Blend sweet with sleigh-bells’ chime— 
By all these tokens, happy hearts ~~ 
: May know it’s Christmas time! oe 


‘best-liked 


occurrence. 


The Christian Register 


corn-husk doll and a calico cat with red 
whiskers. I still feel a thrill over my pic- 
ture book—made of brown paper, it was, 
and full of funny pictures my father drew. 
No work of art has ever equaled that, in 
my opinion.” 

Grandpa Castle chuckled over a hobby- 
horse his father had made of cottonwood 
chunks for a long-ago Christmas. “And 
now”, he ended with a twinkle at Dick, 
“boys don’t want hobby horses, or even live 
ones. They want planes instead. The 
world has whirled a lot since our child- 
hood days”, he told Grandma Blythe with 
a sigh. 

After the presents, Mother went to the 
piano, and everybody sang. At the sound 
of Miss Nancy’s sweet, fresh voice, leading 
the carols, Mr. Wynne looked as if he had 
been mistaken about the world never 
hearing the angels’ song. 

“Bless the child!” He looked long at 
Betty Ann, singing like a bird, her round 


face pink with happiness. “She has 
worked a miracle. Whoever heard of an 
apartment party on Christmas?” ‘Then he, 


too, joined in, as he heard the dear, 
familiar strains of “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem !” 
[All rights reserved] 
Books for Children 
Marise. By Louise Platt Hauck. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


This is a story for girls, though in the 
east are fifteen boys and only four girls. 
Marise spends a summer in Woodson’s 
Wain, in the Ozarks. She has fun. She 
encounters trouble. She finds friends, and 
learns much about the way the people of 
that region live. A quiet summer is sud- 
denly turned into one of vast excitement: 
a bank failure, a robbery, a palm-reader, 
a destructive volcano, and a conflagration 
certainly enliven the scene. The author 
employs a lively style. Her situations and 
climaxes are not exactly the glamorous 
sort used by Zane Grey, but she holds 
the juvenile interest. She deals much 
with ordinary, everyday living, which, 
while it may not teem with thrills, is the 
life most must live, after all. 


Srorigs or Our Navy. Retold from St. 
Nicholas. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.25. 

St. Nicholas is one of the oldest and 
children’s magazines. Each 
year the best stories on some particular 
subject have been selected and published 
in book form. This series how numbers 
nearly forty volumes, and includes such 
titles as “Hunting Stories”, “Stories of Ad- 
venture”, “Revolutionary Stories”, “Stories 
of Brave Dogs’. Stories of Our Navy in- 
cludes accounts of the Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812, the Civil War, the 


_Spanish-American. War, and the World 


War. In addition are such titles as 
“Sailor Life on a Man-of-War”’; “In a 
Certain Well-Known Ocean”; “Between 


two Deaths’, and “Floating Citadels”’. 
The stories are told by different writers, 
and are well told. Such volumes as these 
teach the character-building quality of ad- 
venture, along with the actual historical 
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Christmas Eve 
M. L. C. HASTINGS 


Candles in the windows, 
Shining on the snow; 

Stockings by the fireplace; 

Faces all aglow; 

Carols sung by children 

At the open door— 

These are joys of Christmas Eve 
We'll keep forevermore! 


Secrets 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


I have so many secrets 

To keep at Christmastide, 
I have so many bundles 
To tuck away and hide, 

I almost go on tiptoe; 
Because some little elf 

Is sure to tell my secrets— 
It couldn’t be myself! 


THe Book OF ANIMAL TALES. By Stephen 
Southwold. New York: Thomas Y. Crowel! 
Company. $2.50. 

Here we have a fascinating collection 
of short animal stories for children, told 
by an expert who gathered his material 
from myths and legends and from other 
sources all over the world. The author 
is a well-known English poet and editor 
of children’s stories, and he tells the tales 
in simple language which the illustrator 
has most skillfully and artistically elabo- 
rated. Parents will find the book a rich 
fund to draw from for the story hour of 
reading aloud to the children. p OREN I 


THE BLADED BARRIER. By Joseph B. Ames. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

“Joe” Ames wrote twenty-four books. 
This was his last, for he died in June, 
1928, in his fiftieth year. The Bladed 
Barrier includes a sort of fantastic ele- 
ment. Its theme is a treasure hunt, con- 
ducted by three men, into the hot and 
dry regions of Lower California. The 
searchers discover a strange people, who 
get them in their power. They get into 
situations which try heart and _ soul, 
with a climax of “The Gate of Swords”. 
The style is not particularly convincing, 
especially when the characters talk. Never- 
theless Mr. Ames has introduced thrills 
and an element of originality. The book 
will be read for this, rather than skillful 
narration and convincing plot. 


By Bertha Harris Con- 
The Friendship Presa. 


LitTLe Kin CHAN. 
verse. New York: 
$1.25. 

Little Kin Chon is a delightful Japanese 
story of a sweet Japanese girl, the Crab, 
her charming dog, and Yorokobi San, the 
Missionary Lady. How did Kin Chan’s 
new red geta disappear? What seemed a 
mystery when the little girl got lost when 
she followed the Shi-shi on New Year’s 
proved to be no mystery at all. A doll 
festival, a May Day party, and a Christ- 
mas play add interest, in particular when 
we read of the delicate manner of the 
Japanese celebration. Boys and girls in 
the first-four grades will find this well- 
told tale an interesting: one. - 
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“Che Beloved Community” 


HE Christmas Festival is very like a 

eolorful California landscape when 
Spring has carpeted the earth with the 
green of the grass and the gold of the 
poppies, and when the purple haze on the 
mountains blends into the clear blue 
of the sky above. Or it is like a New 
England countryside when Autumn has 
painted the trees with gold and crimson 
and brown. With unconscious artistry, 
Nature splashes her colors about, and the 
result is a deep gladness in the heart of 
the beholder. 

Even so our common humanity, follow- 
ing the example of Mother Nature, has 
wrought out of the texture of its life the 
charming disarray of Christmas. Pagan 
sun-myth and nature festival, the tender- 
ness and hope that surround the cradle, 
the joy of children, the poetry of legend, 
love fulfilling itself in giving, religious 
aspiration toward the perfection of the 
race—all have been woven into a rich 
tapestry which is without deliberate pat- 
tern but none the less a thing of beauty 
and an abiding delight to the heart 
of man. 

Bach one will take particular pleasure 
in that aspect of the festival which ap- 
peals to him. For me its chief value lies 
in the fact that it affords a compelling 
illustration of that quality in human life 
which is the source of my religious faith. 
I behold in it the racial yearning for a 
nobler humanity; I see in it intimations 
of the potency of life which lies hid in 
the “seed of perfection nestling amid the 
grossness and the slag”. Christmas speaks 
out of the deeps of the human heart to 
bid me trust in the destiny of mankind. 

Despite the diversity of elements which 
have contributed to make the festival 
what it is today, we should all agree that 
the central figure is the newborn babe 
who, according to tradition, was destined 
to grow into the perfect man, the savior 
of the race. It matters not greatly that 
we are now unable to distinguish clearly 
between truth and fiction in the story of 
his life; it matters not greatly, even, that 
theology has so distorted the story that 
it has many times been a hindrance rather 
than a help to the advancing life of man. 
The human ideal, the human impulse in 
which it had its origin, remains unscathed. 
With undying determination, amid. the 
clamor of contrary desires, despite con- 
stant defeat, man has clung to his resolve 
to have done with that which is low and 
to attain to that which is high. The 
fabled saviors of the race are the projec- 
tion of this innermost demand of human 
nature. 

What more acceptable Christmas gift 
could we give to our fellow men than 
that of making this ideal more effective 
in the life of the world? In the past it 
has persistently been obscured, so that 
it has not operated with the com- 
pelling might it ought to have ihn men’s 
lives. We need to make articulate, as we 
never have before, the high end we are 
seeking, and the implications of that 
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quest for every individual. We need 
clear thinking and fearless speaking con- 
cerning the qualifications necessary for 
full citizenship in the “Beloved Com- 
munity” which mankind has been seek- 
ing, in its groping way, to establish on 
earth. We need resolute, courageous 
avowal of those stern conditions of human 
effort, human _ responsibility, without 
which our dreams of a better order are 
unavailing. 

Even more important is the second way 
in which we may serve the ideal. Think- 
ing and speaking are necessary, but liy- 
ing is more vital. The true strength of 
the “Beloved Community” lies not in its 
plans and specifications, but in the char- 
acter of the men and women who have 
been imbued with its spirit. It is for this 
reason that we cherish the memory of 
the heroes of the race. There is no sub- 
stitute for personal righteousness, courage, 
vision. The present demands these quali- 
ties no less than the past, and it is in- 
conceivable that a future, however remote, 
shall cease to place a premium on them. 
More than any of the lesser causes which 
men serve, this supreme summons of the 
race demands a discipline which shall 
make available every energy of body and 
mind for its purposes. Sin which 
weakens, indifference which obstructs, are 


treason. He who enlists in this service 
must hold himself to the highest and 
strictest of standards. 

It is said by scientists that the great 
evolutionary process attains consciousness 
and purposive direction in man. Be it 
ours to exemplify this truth in the Christ- 
mas festival. Without destroying any of 
the beauty and value which it has attained 
as a spontaneous growth out of the heart 
of human nature, let us add to it the re- 
flective and directive elements which 
shall bring the native impulse to perfec- 
tion more surely and more speedily on 
its way. We must purge away the dross 
of provincialism and narrowness from the 
ideal, that it may be seen in the full 
glory of its universality. We must drop 
by the way the accretions that only ob- 
scure, and add the light of new truth 
that illuminates. So may the Christmas 
Festival become for us not merely a 
lovely landscape to delight the eye, but a 
scene in which the beauty of the natural 
setting is shot through and through with 
the warmth and glow of human purpose 
directed ever to perfecting “The Beloved 
Community”, bringing life more abundant 
to all the children of men, challenging us 
one and all to fling ourselves with glad 
abandon into its service. 
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Christmas Verse 
The Peace of the World 


BENJAMIN 


R. BULKELEY 


Then will arise the strong prophetic voice, 
All tremulous with many peoples’ fears, 
And earnest with the interest of years, 

To call a world of nations to rejoice, 

As of one family of blood and choice; 

To close th’ account of war and its arrears, 
And all its varied cruelty and tears, 

Its shallow love of country, blent with noise! 


When will it ever sound? 


Yet every soul 


That loves its human kind must deeply long 
To haste the progress to the golden goal 
That means quietus of the giant wrong, 
And makes a world-wide peace and its control 
The blessed burden of Earth’s triumph-song! 


Christmas Gifts 


EDGAR DANIEL 


KRAMER 


The gifts I give are simple things, 

That I have made with eager hands, 
When, done with tasks that bring me bread, 

Lo, I have found the bench that stands 
Beneath the attic’s sloping eaves, 

Where I have worked with yielding wood 
That took the shape of my desire, 

The while I found its fragrance good. 


A little chest for lavender, 
A rack for ties, a serving-tray, 

Two book-ends weighted down with brass, 
A gong the vagrant breezes sway, 


A set of tiny furniture, 


A doll’s house where strange shadows start, 
Are simple gifts which I bestow 
Upon my loved ones with my heart. 


tapi 
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Bible Lectures in Norfolk 


By Dr. Frank W. Prati as beginning of 
movement to establish 
church 


Another project for the establishment 
of a Unitarian church; in accordance with 
this year’s church extension policy of the 
American Unitarian Association, is being 
initiated at Norfolk, Va. The first meet- 
ings will be a series of illustrated lectures 
on “The Origin and Character of the 
Bible’, to be given by Dr. Frank W. Pratt 
of Richmond, Va., under the joint auspices 
of the Association and the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, on six successive Sunday 
evenings, beginning December 15, in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Norfolk. 

Dr. Pratt has given this series of lec- 
tures in several Southern cities under 
League auspices. His topics, as before, 
will be as follows: ‘‘The Making -of the 
Old Testament’, “The Making of the New 
Testament’, “The Moral and Religious De- 
velopment in the Bible’, “The Ancient 
Manuscripts and the Making of the He- 
brew and Greek Texts of the Bible’, ‘Is 
the Bible Infallible?” and “How We Got 
Our English Bible’. These lectures are 
being given at the outset of the movement 
in Norfolk, because the entire religious 
situation in the South, as it concerns or- 
thodoxy and liberalism, is centered in the 
attitude of the people on the Bible. 

Several persons identified with an 
earlier Unitarian movement in Norfolk 
about fifteen years ago, and other liberal- 
minded people of the city, are co-operating 
to insure the success of the lectures; und 
it is hoped that sufficient interest will 
have been aroused by January 19, when 
the series concludes, to justify instituting 
regular religious services. 

Norfolk is a rapidly growing city of 
great commercial importance, whose met- 
ropolitan area includes also the city of 
Portsmouth, and in whose church life no 
avowedly liberal fellowship is represented. 


Mrs. Frank S. C. Wicks Dies 


Mrs. Elizabeth Wicks, wife of Dr. Frank 
S. C. Wicks of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Indianapolis, Ind., died Sun- 
day afternoon, December 8, after a pro- 
longed illmess caused by cancer. The 
funeral service was held on Tuesday, 
December 10. : 


Personals 


The board of trustees of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Fresno, Calif., at its 
last meeting paid tribute to a pioneer 
member of the society, Andrew J. Pater- 
son, who died September 29, at the age of 
seventy-seven years, and who had faith 
fully served this church over a period of 
forty years. Mr. Paterson served as or- 


ganist for a number of years, was secre- 


tary of the Unity Club in its early days, 
and served as trustee until recent years, 
when he became incapacitated by illness. 
In spite of his feebleness and failing 
sight, he was one of the most regular 
attendants at services until within a few 
weeks of his death. 


The Christian Register 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach has accepted 
an invitation from the Religious Hduca- 
tion Association to serve as a contributing 
editor of its publication, Religious Hduca- 
tion. 


Announcement is made of the birth ot 
Peter Spilman Raible, son of Rey. and 
Mrs. Robert J. Raible of the Unitarian 
Church in Peterboro, N.H., November 22. 


Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Dayton, Ohio, 
has accepted the vice-chairmanship of the 
local World Court Committee. 


Debate on the Catholic Question, 
Dr. Summerbell, David Goldstein 


A rather uncommon phase of modern 
Catholicism is the Boston Common Cause 
Forum (Roman Catholic), at which a 
Unitarian minister, Dr, Carlyle Summer- 
bell, will debate on the evening of Decem- 
ber 22 with David Goldstein, secretary of 
the Catholic Truth Guild, on the subject, 
“Did Christ Found the Catholic Church?” 
Several years ago, there was a concerted 
attack by Catholics on the _ so-called 
Socialistic ideals of the family. Out of 
that attack prominent Socialists like 
Martha Moore Avery and David Goldstein 
were changed to Roman Catholics. They 
found their new religious life made happy 
by making converts to the Catholic 
Chureh. The Catholic Truth Guild carries 
their messages of the truth of Catholic- 
ism, as they see it, to thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of non-Catholics. Mrs. 
Avery passed away last year, but said to 
David Goldstein, a Jew converted to the 
Roman Church, that she hoped Rev. 
Carlyle Summerbell would sometime be- 
come a Catholic. Mr. Goldstein is going 
to try to convert Dr. Summerbell in the 
debate scheduled for December 22. The 
last debate, in which Dr. Summerbell 
took part on the Prohibition question on 
November 24 at the Common Cause Forum 
with Mr. Kearney, was attended by nearly 
twelve hundred people. As both the de- 
baters on December 22 will endeavor to 
change their friendly opponents to their 
side of the question, an interesting eve- 
ning is expected. 


Death of Mr. Bailey’s Mother 


Rey. Ralph B. Bailey of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., and Mrs. 
Bailey were recently called to the South 
by the death, November 28, of Mr. 
Bailey’s mother, Mrs. P. L. Bailey of 
Savannah, Ga. She was the daughter of 
the late James E. and Mary Mell Lamb- 
right of Brunswick, Ga. Her ancestry 
was of the Midway Church Colony of 
Liberty County, Ga., that came from Dor- 
chester, Mass., in 1695 and founded Dor- 
chester, S8.C., and that in 1752 moved on 
to Liberty County in Georgia, where it 
established what was known as the Mid- 
way Church. 


WorcESTER, MAss.—When a ‘Mission- 
ary Exhibition” was held at Horticultural 
Hall by the Federation of Women’s Church 
Associations, 1,147 pieces of Unitarian 
literature on display were taken away. 
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Universalist Convention Vote 
Approves Lombard Management 


Approval of the joint Universalist-Uni- 
tarian administration of Lombard College 
and deep realization of the need of such 
a college in an age of “mass production in 
education” was voiced by the Universalist 
General Convention at one of its business 
sessions in Washington, D.C., in the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“WHEREAS, Lombard College, as a re- 
sult of the co-operative effort of Univer- 
salists and Unitarians, continues true to 
its splendid traditions, of liberality and 
progressiveness, 

Be it resolved, That we go on record as 
approving the present arrangement by 
which the two denominations are jointly 
administering the college on equal terms 
for the common liberal cause; and 

Be it further resolwed, That in this day 
of standardization and mass production in 
education, we affirm the need of the liberal, 
progressive and nonsectarian small college, 
of which Lombard is an outstanding ex- 
ample; and 

Be tt further resowed, That we tre- 
affirm our interest in and pledge our sup- 
port to Lombard College and urge upon 
our people everywhere a generous support 
of its needs. 


Christmas at Tuckerman School 


Interesting plans have been made for 
the observance of Christmas at the 
Tuckerman School in Boston, Mass., 
Thursday evening, December 19, the stu- 
dents, together with Miss Edith Jones of 
Bulfinch Place Church, will entertain at 
dinner, four girls from foreign countries. 
These guests are requested to come in their 
native costume. There will be after- 
dinner speeches, followed by carols around 
the Christmas tree. Friday a Christmas 
service will be held in the School Chapel 
at 12.30 P.m., followed by a luneheon and 
exchange of Christmas cards. The faculty 
will be the special guests on this occasion. 

Christmas Eve, at five o’clock, the mem- 
bers of the School family are to have 
their Christmas tree, followed by dinner. 
The students will sing carols on Beacon 
Hill, leaving for home at a late hour. As 
has been the custom in recent years, the 
School will keep open house Christmas 
Kive. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all friends of the School to visit them at 
this time. 


Chicago Ministers’ Meetings 

Noted liberal leaders will: present papers 
for discussion at the season’s meetings of 
the Chicago Association of Liberal Min- 
isters, and members of the Association 
will lead the discussions. Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese’s subject, December 2, was “Pur- 
pose in a Humanistic Philosophy”. Other 
speakers and their subjects will be: Prof. 
Robert J. Hutcheon, “Humanistic Theism’’, 
January 6; Prof. E. S. Ames, “Behavior- 
ism’s Contribution to Religion”, February 
3; Dr. Horace Bridges, “Recent Develop- 
ments in Ethical Theory”, March 3; Prof. 
A. C. MeGiffert, Jr., “Newer Ideas of God”, 
April 7; Prof. A. E. Haydon, “Mysticism 
in Modern Life’, May 5. 
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James Huxtable 
Rey. James Huxtable was born at 
Bristol, England, March 14, 1849. The 


early part of his life was spent at Barn- 
stable, Devonshire, where he was edu- 
cated, and where he found his first work 
as a bookkeeper. When he was twenty 
years of age, he came to this country. 
In Buffalo, N.Y., he attended school, 
worked at odd jobs, and preached in 
churches where there was a vacant pulpit. 
In this way he secured sufficient funds 
to aid in his further education. From 
1872 and 1873, he attended Whitestown 
Seminary. He supported himself by 
preaching regularly at Millers Mills, in 
the pulpit of what in those days was 
familiarly called ‘‘Deacon Young’s Church”. 
It was Deacon Young’s daughter, Miss 
Helen HE. Young, whom he married in 
November, 1874. 

After his studies at Whitestown, he 
accepted a call to a Free Baptist Church 
at Waterville, Maine. From there he 
again went back to the pulpit at Millers 
Mills, and later preached at the Free 
Baptist Chureh in Washington Mills. 
When he had been there about a year, 
charges were brought against him for 
heresy. It was insisted that he was tov 
broad-minded, too liberal, and not suffi- 
ciently orthodox. A conclave was called, 
but inasmuch as the verdict was reason- 
ably sure to be against him and he desired 
to cause the denomination no unnecessary 
embarrassment, he withdrew; and, from 
this time on, his religious belief was recog- 
nized as Unitarian. For four years he 
was pastor of the Unitarian Church at 
Newburgh, N.Y. Following this pastorate 
he accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church of Hyde Park, Mass. Although 
his pastorate there lasted only six years, 
and was concluded nearly forty years ago, 
the never-failing loyalty and affection of 
many of Mr. Huxtable’s Hyde Park pa- 
rishioners up to the time of his death was 
significant of the mark he had left upon 
his congregation. 

Accepting a unanimous call, Mr. Hux- 
table was installed as minister of the 
Hawes Unitarian Congregational Church 
in South Boston, Mass., May 1, 1890. His 
broad and deeply thoughtful sermons, de- 
livered always without notes, his simple 
dignity, his rare sense of humor, his 
kindly, sympathetic voice, which made his 
prayers so especially touching and appeal- 
ing, his strong and active interest in all 
the affairs of the church soon won for him 
the deepest love of his parishioners and 
the respect and affection of those with 
whom he came in contact. 

In Masonie cireles he became chaplain 
of three lodges, and at the Farm and 
Trade School on Thompson’s Island, he 
was often called to speak to the boys, 
who especially responded to the simple, 
intimate, and inspiring talks that he gave 
them. In the Boston Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, he held the office of moderator and 
scribe. During the World War, he 
rendered valuable assistance to the Bx- 
emption Board in his district. 

The five-year periods of Mr. Huxtable’s 
pastorate at the Hawes Chureh were occa- 
sions of receptions by the parish to him 
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and to Mrs. Huxtable. Throughout his 
long pastorate, his influence for all that 
was good, pure, and true was:felt to be 
enhanced and strengthened by the loyalty 
and deyotion of Mrs. Huxtable, who was 
beloved by all with whom she came in 
contact. 

Shortly after the celebration in 1918 of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the Hawes Place Congre- 
gational Society, and after the longest 
pastorate in the history of the church, 
nearly twenty-nine years, Mr. Huxtable, 
to the great sorrow of his congregatiou, 
resigned. He finally consented to remain 
until March 1, 1919, and at that time he 
was elected pastor emeritus. Shortly 
thereafter, one Unitarian minister wrote 
of Mr. Huxtable: “His devotion to the 
work at hand kept him from entering the 
larger field, which he could have so greatly 
enriched and to which he would have 
been so warmly welcomed.” 

During the past ten years, Mr. Huxtable 
lived in New York State at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Louis I. Buck, in 
Middletown, and later with his son, Dr. 
C. Darwin Huxtable, at Newport. Dur- 
ing these years, Mr. Huxtable was often 
called upon to speak as a guest in various 
pulpits, and for almost a complete season 
he took charge of a church in Barneveld, 
N.Y. Failing health and eyesight during 
the last three years had made it impossible 
for Mr. Huxtable to do much active work. 
His lifelong prayer had been that he 
should not survive what he considered to 
be his active usefulness. It was reaily 
with a spirit of honest welcome that he 
accepted the realization in early Septem- 
ber of this year that his days could be 
but few. 

After his peaceful passing, September 
18, Mr. Huxtable was brought back to the 
Hawes Unitarian Church, which he loved 
so dearly, where very simple, dignified 
funeral services were held September 16, 
followed by a brief burial service at Mt. 
Auburn Crematory Chapel. Rey. Thomas 
M. Mark, minister of the church, officiated 
at both services, with George A. Goulding 
(who for many years had been associated 
with Mr. Huxtable) at the organ. Pall- 
bearers and ushers were all Mr. Hux- 
table’s former parishioners. 

Mr. Huxtable is survived by his wife, 
by three of their four children—Arthur 
Young Huxtable of Richfield Springs, 
N.Y.; C. Darwin Huxtable of Newport, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Laura Huxtable Porter, the 
wife of F. Addison Porter, well-known 
musician of Boston; and by eight grand- 
children. A daughter, Florence, wife of 
Louis I. Buck of Middletown, N.Y., passed 
away in 1924. 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—The pulpit of the 
First Unitarian Church was occupied No- 
vember 17 by Dr. Watson B. Duncan, 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Lake City, S.C. Dr. Dun- 
can was attending the annual session of 
the Lower Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Church. Many of the Charles- 
ton churches invited delegates to the Con- 
ference to oceupy their pulpits. Bishop 
Mouzon assigned Dr. Duncan to the Uni- 
tarian Church. 
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Entertains As Well As Instructs 


One Thousand 
Sayings of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


Graphic pictures in prose giving 
complete information concerning 
the author and the circumstances 
under which these famous quota- 
tions were uttered. 


Recommended by the American Li- 
brary Association for large and small 
libraries and high school libraries. 
Adopted by the school committee of 
Boston and the schools of many other 
cities. Unanimously commended by 
leading book reviewers. 


928 pages. Four indexes. Profuse cross references. 
$5.00 postpaid. At booksellers, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE WISE JEWELER 


AND OTHER TALES 


Translated by 


MADAME NORBERT F. CAPEK 


Former Librarian of the Webster 
Branch of the New York Public 
Library 


A collection of fascinating old 
folk tales for children from far- 
off Czechoslovakia. [Illustrated 
in black and white. 


$2. l 0 Postpaid 


For sale by 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston. Mass. 


Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lost, deserted, 
injured, abused 
animals, —92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us? 


Boston, Mass. 


ANIMAL 
RESCUE 
LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, 


[DeceMBErR 19 1929 


DecemMsBer 19 1929] 
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A Prayer 
For Christmas Coilers 


Lord of all good labor, who once didst 
give the fairest among ten thousand to the 
house of a@ working man, we recall our 
hearts to gratitude toward those who have 
carried heavy burdens to bring us the 
brightness of this season—especially post- 
men, persons in stores, all who carry us 
our comforts from afar, and those who 
go down to the sea in ships. We pray 
that all these, whose faces we may never 
see, may enjoy festivity after their labors 
and may be bound with us in the fellow- 
ship of thankful hearts. Amen. 

ViviAN T. PoMEROY. 


Requests Early Replies 
on Sex, Family Problems 

The Department of Social Relations, 
with the co-operation of the Ministerial 
Union, is conducting a study of the re- 
lation of Unitarian ministers and churches 
to family and sex problems. ‘The depart- 
ment is particularly interested to find out 
just what the function of minister and 
church is in actual experience. It is felt 
by many ministers that such information 
would be of exceeding value to students 
in the theological seminaries and _ to 
younger ministers. 

Late last spring, Dr. Robert C. Dexter 
sent out a letter to all ministers and re- 
ceived replies from more than one hundred 
who agreed to participate in the study, 
and this autumn he sent a questionnaire 
suggesting the line on which information 
was needed to those who agreed to parti- 
cipate. Some thirty or forty returns have 
come in from the ministers, many of them 
of the greatest value. If possible, Dr. 
Dexter wishes to have in hand by early 
spring the material from which the study 
can be finally made. 

He is asking through THE RecistTErR that 
those ministers who agreed to help in the 
study should send in their returns at as 
early a date as is possible. It may be 
that some of the men have misplaced 
either the original letter or the second 
letter with the questionnaire, and if so, 
the Department will be glad to send in- 
formation to those ministers who desire it. 

The committee from the Ministerial 
Union, which is co-operating with the De- 
partment, consists of Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, St. Paul, Minn., chairman; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Lowell, Mass.; and Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Christmas Week in King’s Chapel 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody will preach 
at the service of morning prayer in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Sunday, December 
22, At 3.30 P.m., a children’s dramatic 
service will be held in the Chapel, directed 
by Mrs. Isabel Kimball Whiting. Mon- 
day, Raymond C. Robinson will give an 
organ recital from 12.15 p.m. to 1 P.M. 
The usual noon service at 12.15 p.m. will 
be held on Tuesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, December 24, 26, and 27, with ser- 
mons by Rey. Miles Hanson of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass. 
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On Christmas Hve, in King’s Chapel, at 
10 p.m., a candlelight service will be held, 
with carols sung by the choir. On Christ- 
mas Day, at 11 a.m., there will be a sery- 
ice of morning prayer, with a sermon by 
Dr. Howard N. Brown. At 12 noon, Holy 
Communion will be administered. 


Alliance and League Meetings 
to Replace Michigan Conference 


Special gatherings of the Women’s Alli- 
ance and the Laymen’s League in the 
territory of the Michigan Conference will 
hereafter take the place of the annual 
meetings of that conference. The status 
of the conference is thus indicated by the 
following statement just received from the 
secretary, Rev. George L. Parker: 

“At the recent meeting of the Michigan 
Conference, very serious discussion was 
given to the question as to whether or 
not the conference should continue its 
present existence. This does not mean 
that the conference has felt itself a failure, 
but that the district it represents is 
rather too small to make an annual meet- 
ing successful. It was voted that the 
present annual meetings of the conference 
be discontinued, but that the Michigan 
Conference retain its officers and its form 
of organization, thus insuring its formal 
and legal existence, and that its meetings 
should take the form each year of a special 
gathering of the Laymen’s League and the 
Women’s Alliance, separately. These 
meetings will receive greater emphasis 
than the former conference meeting and 
will make for the health of the churches 
represented in the conference.” 


In the West Side Pulpit 


The pulpit of the West Side Unitarian 
Church in New York City has been filled 
by several visiting preachers this autumn. 
They have included Rev. James Beck of 
the Labor Temple, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
of Union Theological Seminary, and re- 
cently Dr. Jerome Davis of Yale. Preach- 
ing from this pulpit, Dr. Davis declared 
that the “gulf between ideals and action 
is the greatest menace facing America to- 
day”. This is the fundamental conflict 
of our time and not the conflict between 
Fundamentalist and modernist, said Dr. 
Davis. 
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A Word 
of Personal 


THANKS 


To all who individually or 
collectively helped to bring 
the recent subscription cam- 
paign to such a successful 
conclusion. 


New readers from almost 
every state have been added 
to our list with a resulting 
increase in the influence of 
THE REGISTER. 


Once again Ministers, 
Women’s Alliance Presi- 
dents and Parish Agents 
have demonstrated their 


willingness to co-operate 
toward this end, and 
without their help real 


progress would have been 
impossible. 


The Trustees and the staff 
of THE REGISTER join in 
expressing their cordial ap- 
preciation to every reader 
and friend and in wishing 
them a Merry Christmas 
and a Glad New Year. 


The CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 


25 Beacon St., Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C fil O R YY 


CHRISTMAS 


Behold, I bring you 
GOOD TIDINGS 
of great joy, which 
shall be to all 
THE PEOPLE 


Luke 2:10 


Helping a Co-Worker 


For helping a devoted co-worker, the 
following contributions are gratefully ac- 
knowledged. It is desired that the sum 
of $500 be turned over to him for the meet- 
ing of extraordinary obligations incurred 
by surgical and hospital care of himself 
and a dependent member of his family. 
Checks may be made to either of the 
undersigned. 


Previously acknowledged..... $431.00 
Ae Aeton dy fe are, otctene ane, eee 5.00 
Ae PLGA. ces owes ale nuh, wite ae 5.00 
COMDEV OF oie 8 iach tects ors ORO 2.00 
Mraet il. VO.e Seca ns weno 5.00 
Alliance, San Antonio, Tex.... 5.00 
Alliance, Marietta, Ohio...... 10.00 


Amount contributed to De- 

cember, 10; 1929 c...7. ah. th $463.00 
GEORGE F. PATTERSON, 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH. 


25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, MASS. 


Death of Rev. Perry Marshall 


Rev. Perry Marshall, aged _ eighty 
years, died December 3 at his home in 
New Salem, Mass., where he has served 
as physician and minister since 1893. He 
obtained his medical training and the 
degree of M.D. at the medical school of 
the University of Vermont. He also 
studied in the Harvard Medical School, 
and at a hospital in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Marshall was ordained in 1875 after three 
years of preaching at West. Salisbury and 
Middlebury, Vt. From 1875 to 1887 he 
was settled in Vermont churches, at West 
Addison, Bridgeport, Stow, and in other 
communities. From 1887 to 1890 he was 
minister of the church in Hartford, Conn., 
and three years later went to New Salem, 
where he resided since that time. 


Mrs. M. St. Croix Wright Dies 


Mrs. Louise Wilson Wright, widow of 
Rey. Merle St. Croix Wright, whose death 
occurred in 1925, died in Boston, Mass., 
December 10, after long  invalidism. 
Funeral services were at the First Church 
in Boston, of which she was a member. 
A daughter, Dr. Elizabeth Wright, a 
brother, Fremont Wilson of New York 
City, and her mother, now ninety-four 
years of age, survive. Mrs. Wright was 
the founder of the Day Home and School 
for Crippled Children in New York. Dur- 
ing Dr. Wright’s thirty-three years’ min- 
istry at the West Side Unitarian Church 
in New York, Mrs. Wright was identified 
with a number of philanthropic activities. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


O the Ministers and 

Churches of the Fellow- 
ship, to the other Denomina- 
tional Agencies, and to all of 
its other Co-workers and 
TFriends, the 


Unitarian Daymen’s League 


extends best wishes for 


A Merry Christmas 
A Happu New Bear 


Percy W. GAkDNER, President 
ARTHUR BARTLETT, Vice-Presiden 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information address President 
Sypnny Bruce Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields, 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD CoLLese, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated |1864 
fHE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
'T DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Prestipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert -K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operati 
liberal Christians. Pen ae 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIp M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A essive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Three to One 


Is the vote of the ministers favoring 
prohibition in Temperance Society 
questionnaire 

QUESTIONNAIRE sent to 528. Uni- 

tarian ministers showed an almost 
three-to-one preference for prohibition and 
about a nine-to-one vote against repeal of 
State prohibition enforcement laws, in so 
far as answers were received.. The ques- 
tionnaire was-sent out by the Unitarian 
Temperance Society. 

Replies to questions came as follows: 

1. Are you in favor of National Prohibi- 
tion? Yes, 92; No, 31. , 

2. Are you in favor of repealing (con- 
current) state liquor, laws, thereby  in- 
creasing lawlessness, in order to secure 
repeal of the Highteenth Amendment? 
Yes, 11; N0,°105. 

8. If not in favor of prohibition, what 

practical alternative do you offer?,. To 
this question various answers. were re?’ 
ceived,- thus :=-41) The Canadian system; 
(2) beer and wine modification; (8) edu- 
cation ; (4) ‘ministers. should leave such 
matters alone; -their work is spiritual.” 
. The Unitarian Temperance. Society is 
now supplying: a postcard which educates 
its membership in the vast increase in the 
sale of liquor and in bootlegging under 
Government. Control in Canada. 


Dr. Sullivan Accepts Call 
to Germantown, Pa., Church 


Dr. William L. Sullivan entered into 
the pastorate of the Unitarian Church in 
Germantown, Pa., December 1, following 
his acceptance of a unanimous call from 
that congregation. Resuming the parish 
ministry after a retirement of a year and 
a-half, Dr. Sullivan at Germantown suc- 
ceeds Rey. Roger S. Forbes, under whose 
ministry the beautiful new Georgian 
church was built and whose name is as 
dear to Dr. Sullivan as it is to the people 
of this church. Dr. Sullivan's last pas- 
torate was at the Church of the Messiah, 
in St. Louis, Mo., where he went follow- 
ing two years’ service as the first staff 
mission preacher for the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 

During the past year the Germantown 
church has achieved much in interesting 
the community surrounding it. Under 
the efficient leadership of the parish execu- 
tive, Max F. Daskam, who will continue 
in that capacity to assist Dr. Sullivan. 
the church school has shown promising 
growth, and the younger people of the 
church have organized dramatic groups 
and a children’s theater. After the first 
of the year, a formal service of installa- 
tion will be held for Dr. Sullivan. His 
address in Germantown is to be 6445 
Greene Street. 


Dr. Cressey to Geneseo, III. 

Dr. George Croswell Cressey received a 
unanimous call, December 1, from the 
First Unitarian Church of Geneseo, IIL, 
to become its minister. Dr. Cressey has 
held pastorates in Bangor, Maine; Salem, 
Mass. (First Church) ; Portland, Ore., and 
London, England. During the last few 
years he has been minister-in-charge 
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for various periods in Tyngsboro, Mass.. 
Waterville, “Maine, and Petersham, Mass: 
He supplied: also for six months in 
Belfast, Ireland, as well as in Liverpool, 
Bimingham,,.and London, England, and 
elsewhere. ° 


‘Book Wanted 
The Circulating -Library:.at 25. Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., is desirous of. ob- 
taining a copy of “Unitarianisin, Its Origin 
and History”, Channing Hall lectures, 
1889. 


This’ book is now out of print. 
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WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE, Inc.” 
SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


; Most complete library in New England on 


safety standard film—Religious, Ethical and 
Recreational. 

48 MELROSE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
HAN. 0155-0156. 


The Fisk ‘Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


RESPONSI 


acceptable materials, : 


Tune Book. 
‘100. pages. 


THE BEACON 


25 Bracon STREET 


VE READINGS 


_ from 
SOURCES ANCIENT AND MODERN 


~Prépared by the 
COMMISSION ON HYMNS AND ‘SERVICES 


These responsive readings, sixty-four in number, are arranged in two: 
groups; general readings, and readings for special topics and occasions. 

The purpose of the Commission has been to prepare a volume in which 
churches holding the diverse views represented in our fellowship can find 


Published in stiff paper covers in the same’size and style as the Hymn and. 


50 cents, in any quantity. 


Carriage charges extra. 


PRESS, INC. 


Boston, Mass. 


friend. 


The story of a little orphan violinist. 


Gannett 


divine ideal. 


THE BEACON 
25 BEACON STREET 


GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 


Books solve the perplexing problem for every giver, whether 
the gift is for father, mother, sister, brother, cousin, aunt or 
. The following titles will assist you in selecting a 
Christmas present that will be sure to prove acceptable. 


FOR CHILDREN 
THE HOUSE ON THE EDGE OF THINGS, by Ethel Cook Eliot 


A charming fairy story, illustrated in color and line drawings. 
The STORY OF RICO, by Johanna Spyri 


THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE, by William C. 
A means of inculcating the spirit of quiet reverence and worship of the 


FOR THE YOUTH 
CHARLES W. ELIOT’S TALKS TO PARENTS AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE, edited by Edward H. Cotton, 
Sage counsel on a wide variety of vital subjects. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, by David Starr Jordan 
An appeal for enthusiasm in the things of life. 
FOR EVERYONE 
THE THOUGHT OF GOD, by Gannett and Hosmer 
A volume of poems which are much sought and cherished. 
THE MESSAGE OF ba Fae edited by Stanton Coit 
Flexible Leather, $2.00 postpaid; Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 
This is one of the finest collections of ethical scriptures. Ag 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
Cloth, $1.65 postpaid; Leather, $2.50 postpaid 
Selected passages from the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha 
arranged as synthetic readings in Biblical order. 
GREAT COMPANIONS, compiled by Robert French Leavens 


Selections from all recorded time on man’s relation to life. 
ONE THOUSAND SAYINGS OF HISTORY, compiled by Walter Fogg 


Graphic pictures in prose, giving complete information concerning the author 
and the circumstances under which these famous quotations were uttered. 


$2.00 postpaid 


$1.50 postpaid 


$0.85 postpaid 


$1.75 postpaid 


$0.90 postpaid 


$1.50 postpaid 


$3.00 postpaid 


$5.00 postpaid 


PRESS, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PLE tli eid dae 


Teacher ; “In this “sentence, Willie, 
‘Lead the.cow: from, the. pasture’, what 
mood? Willie, “Please, teacher, the cow,” 


Old Lady (after hearing a sermon on 
the Publican and the Pharisee) : “WeH, 
thank God, I’m not Hke the Pharisees.” 


“Hey”, cried the Sergeant at rifle prac- 
tice, “don’t you know better than to. fire 
before the range is clear? You just missed 
me.” “I’m awfully sorry, Sergeant’, -re- 
sponded the recruit. 


“My brother’s going to be put in the 
nut room” ‘(school-fer- mental defectives ) 
wailed a little girl. “My Ma says it’s a 
shame. He’s bright in every other way; 
he’s only hard of learning.” 


“What good is religion to you?” said a 
mistress to a down-at-the-heel London 
servant. “It’s a lot of good to you, Mum”, 
replied the girl, “for since I got it I moves 
the mats when I sweeps.” 


“A Boy Scout doesn’t procrastinate.” 
“No”, said the small wearer of khaki. 
“That’s why I always do my good deed 
first thing in the morning and get the 
thing over with.” 

—American Legion Monthly. 


The road show was playing a poor town. 
It was a-tense moment in the second act. 
“We are alone?” hissed the villain. ‘‘Al- 
most”, rejoined his accomplice, casting a 
sad eye at the rows of empty seats. 

—wSchenectady Union-Star. 


Mark Twain once said, ‘“Most people are 
bothered by those passages in Scripture 
which they cannot understand; but as for 
me, I have always noticed that the pas- 
sages in Scripture which trouble me most 
are those which I do understand.” 


Jowett, Master of Balliol, replied to an 
undergraduate who told him that he 
thought the new pictures in the chapel 
were awfully nice: “Don’t use the word 
‘awfully’, Mr. Blank; this is not a young 
ladies’ academy.” 

“Which is farther away”, asked a 
teacher, “England or the moon?” “Eng- 
land’, the children answered quickly. 
“Bngland?” she questioned. “What makes 
you think that?” “’Cause we can see the 


moon, and we ecan’t see England”, 
answered one of the brightest of the 


elass.—Christian Advocate. 


People outside the Church may say their 
doubts and denials out loud with impunity. 


Nobody minds, says The Manchester 
Guardian, if Bernard Shaw or J. H. 
Thomas holds heretical opinions about 


Baalam’s ass or Jonah’s whale; but deans 
are different. Any unusual views that 
they may have on things like Noah’s Ark 
contain the makings of a promising stunt. 
They should remember, however, that 
even the role of unorthodox dean can be 
overdone. Let them be warned by the 
remarks of the Rev. Sydney Smith on an- 
other iconoclast: “No one minds what 
Jeffrey says—it is not more than a week 
ago that I heard him speak disrespectfully 
of the Equator.’ 


"The Christian Register 


| THE PENSION CIRCULAR = 


Our new circular, short, easy to jad, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send-for a.copy if- you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East’ or West. _-Meanwhile ~send Annual * 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Amold,. ‘Treasurer — 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


pe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
; Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management— Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cente r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR CHRISTMAS.—Send the 
game “A Study of Shakespeare” to friends. 
Price, 60 cents. Postage, 5 cents. THE SHAKES- 
PERARE CLuB, Camden, Maine. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Manager. Superior help supplied to 
private families, colleges, schools, hotels, clubs, 
and hospitals. 52 Fayette Street. Capitol 5985. 
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Church Decorations | 

HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Studio at Monmouth, Pa / 
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Christmas Silences, by Miles Hansbn ; 
The Christ-Child’s © Mother, by Rey. Abbot 


- Peterson ~ 1023). 
Never Such ‘a Christmas, ‘by | Frederick J: : 
Libby. ... . 1025 
Is There a Santa ‘Claus? by Vivian TT e 
Pomeroy; “‘The Man Who Never Saw a 
Christmas”, by George Lawrence Parker 1027 
The, Beloved. Community! ay E. Burdette ¢ 
- Backus ) 1034 
Litesazy Begadcastd 
Cénsorships, by Robert. Herrick; Colonial 
Legislation, by, Henry ‘Wilder Foote ; 
Books oly erate ie tees en 
Our Children 
A Christmas Apartment Tae, By, eas 
D. Stephenson ; 1032 
Books for Children 3 1033 
Poetry 
Omens, .by Marjorie Dillon; Christmas 


Eve, by M. L. C. Hastings; Secrets, by 


Katharine Harrington . 1033 
The Peace of the World, by “Benjamin R. . 
Bulkeley; Christmas Gifts, by Edgar 
Daniel Kramer . (hes a Se 
Church Notes : mad dees eee 
Pleasantries G 1040 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DISs- 
CIPLES; corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Hour of organ music, 4.30 P.mM., by William EB, 
Zeuch, organist. All seats free’ at all services. 


The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 
BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 


School and Tremont Streets. 


tus, Rev. Howard N. 


Minister emeri- 
Brown, D.D. | Minister- 
in-Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody. 3.30 p.m., Chil- 
dren’s Dramatic Service. Weekday Services, 
12.15 p.M. Monday, Organ Recital, Tuesday, 
Thursday, Friday, 12.15 p.M., preacher, Rey. 
Miles Hanson, First Church, Roxbury. <Dués- 
day, 10 p.M., Christmas Eve Candlelight Serv- 
ice, with Carols ; Christmas Day, 11 A.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Brown ; 
12 noon, Holy Communion. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Bd. 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.30 A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning 
service ; chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 
pe aia ee Boynton will preach Decem- 
er 2 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 


Street. Rev, Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Hduca- 


tion. 9.30 a.mM., Church School; 11 a.M., Morn- 
ing service. 
MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 


Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 


11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 

NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 
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The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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